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SPOKES FROM THE HUB. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Boston Congregational Club in Mu- 
sic Hall, Monday evening, April 23d, 
was a brilliant affair, presenting what 
one of the dailies called “ The cream 
of the Congregational churches of 
Boston and vicinity.” The hall was 
elaborately and brilliantly decorated 
with flags and bunting, and with 
streamers of red, blue and yellow, 
centering at the ceiling overhead. 
On the front wall of the audience- 
room, back of the platform, in the 
midst of a profusion of starred colors, 
were the figures in silver—1869— 
1894. On the opposite wall, over 
the sweetly-straining orchestra, seat- 
ed in the first balcony, were the em- 
blazoned C. C., indicating the immi- 
nence of the oldest club-brotherhood 
of the denomination, with their lady 
friends and distinguished guests. 

After the social hour at 5:30, pres- 
ent and past officers of the Club, with 
the invited guests, two to three score 
in number, came upon the platform, 
and, after an invocation by Dr. J. G. 
Merrill of Portland, Me., the great 
company, 800 to 900 strong, seated 
at the bountifully-laid and tea-rosed 
tables (on platform and floor), for an 
hour were both socialistic and com- 
munistic. Those who were not born 
with a silver spoon'in their mouths 
were furnished with plated ones. 
Strawberries that we are accustomed 
to have at our yearly * May festival” 
were ccnspicuous by their absence. 
The Congregational Clubs of New 
England, New York city and Brook- 
lyn sent many worthy representa- 
tives. | 

When the supper was ended and 
the instruments had ceased their en- 
livening melodies, the sixteen voices 
of the Schubert Club were atuned, 
and, after prayer by Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton, sang (the second time) an 
ode composed for the occasion by 
your occasional contributor, C. B. 
Botsford, and commencing: 


** With joy we hail our natal day, 
Whose sweet, prophetic light 
Has hallowed ali succeeding years, 
And brightly glows to-night !” 


Four other selections were ren- 
dered during the evening; most of 
them seemed rather prosy for a fes- 
tive occasion. More sprigbtliness 
was evinced when the Secretary of 
the Club, Rev. M. M. Cutler, stepped 
to the front of the platform before 
the last address and led the congre- 
gation, aided by the mus.cal club, 
in singing to the tune “Ariel,’’ an orig- 
inal hymn by Granville B. Putnam, a 
member and past officer of the Club. 
That begins to run: 

‘* Together, now, our song we raise; 
We sing to-night of other days— 
The days « f Auld Lang Syne. 
By fellowship and brotherhood 
To help the weak, make strong the good— 
Our founders’ grand design.” 

Address program: Hon. Jonathan 
S. Lane, President; Rev. Albert W. 
Moore, President Essex Club; Mr. S. 
S. Marples, President New York 
Club; G. Stanley Hall, President 
Clark Worcester University; Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Cam- 
bridge. 

President Lane, after defining in a 
playful and reminiscent way the 
name and objects of the Club, said, in 
a written and more formal address, 
that the Club should identify itself 
with the work of the Municipal 
League, of which our ex-President, 
Samuel B. Capen, was ,the orginator, 
and is now Presideat; @nd, it may be 
added, to which alone he now public- 
ly lends his voice. 

Mr. Moore brought greetings, and 
facetiously congratulated the parent 
club on being the mother of her old- 
est daughter. The phenomenal 
growth of clubs during the past quar- 
ter of a century is in evidence of a 
felt need of this sort of brotherhood. 
A Congregationalist without a creed 
would be an anomaly. The gospel is 
for the whole man. So long as we 


know what we believe, we have the. 


advantage of some of our critics. 
Mr. Marples congratulated the Club 


on its age, the great audience present 


and the happy occasion, and said the 
New York Club is limited in member- 
ship to 200, and is full. “We have 
settled the woman question,” said he. 
“Without the ladies our meetings 
Were unzommonly flat; with them 
present our gatherings were brilliant 
and attractive. So now we have 
them at all our meetings.” He quoted: 
“It is a poor roost where all are hens, 
but a worse roost where all are roost- 
ers.” From Pat: “Women are all 
alike in being different one from the 
Other.” 

President Hall said: A man who 
Spends most of his life in the lecture- 
room and the laboratory must have 
his own way of looking at things. 

lence is undoubtedly entering up- 
00 & new era, and bringing its clear- 
est light to the study of man. Nam- 


ed important points of contact be- 
tween science and religion, and said 
we are way ahead of the days of 
Huxley and Tyndall. Some forms of 
science are teaching us what we 
never knew before about sin and its 
destructive power—confirming reve- 
lation. The old New England con- 
science is a part of the soul itself. 
Something has happened to the 
nerve system that needs repair. I 
am not sure but the pulpit is to be 
reinforced from the laboratory. The 
age of conversion is the period of 
adolescent ferment. The mystery 
and sacredness of life must be brought 
home to the young. The heart is 
the seat of life; it distributes the 
blood to every function, to every 
member. Out of it are the issues of 
life—a good flow of healthy feeling. 
A passion for the true and the beau- 
tiful is good physiology. The mus- 
cles are the organs of, and determine 
the will. Doing is the organ of 
knowing. The Bible is being reveal- 
ed through scientific knowledge. 

Dr. McKenzie, the author of the 
constitution of the club, spoke of its 
formation, and dealt in reminiscences, 
naming in commendation the pastors 
and the location of the church edi- 
fices of thirty and forty years ago. 
Park-street church only remaius—de- 
voted to its original use. He held 
up to honor Drs. Beecher, Blagdon, 
Adams, Richards, Stone and others. 
He dwelt on the admirable qualities 
of his pastor, George Richards, when 
he was a clerk, and the music was 
led by Lowell Mason, and Alpbeus 
Hardy was Superintendent of the 
Sunday-school of Central church, 
then located on Winter-street, contig- 
uous to Music Hall. Those times 
were quite as good as ours. The 
men of that day did not know so 
much, but perhaps they knew things 
better. He related the story of a 
man who was troubled about a cer- 
tain Scripture; went to his pastor and 
said, “I cannot get on with this doc- 
trine.” “Then get on without it,” 
said the parson. Some old truths 
have new names.. The imminence of 
God has never passed out of the 
thought of men since Christ taught 
it. If we don’t know more about the 
Bible than our fathers, we ought to 
be ashamed of ourselves. Woe to 
the day when any man consents to be 
blind. Noman can be ordained over an 
orthodox church in New England who 
does not believe that the Good Shep- 
herd gave his life forthe sheep. Uni- 
versity extension is child’s play in 
comparison with what we had to do 
in the way of sociology from 1862 to 
1865. The year of the birth of for- 
eign missions was a year of the An- 
dover House. When I cease to be a 
Congregationalist, I shall become a 
Quaker. With all my heart I believe 
in the inward life. Nothing is plain- 
er in all history than that the primi- 
tive church was Congregational in the 
times of Christ and his apostles. It 
gives every man a chance, and every 
man a place. A republic is a Con- 
gregational society, with its noble 
opportunities and possibilities. The 
Mayflower is the ship of state. The 
old propelling Puritan screw was the 
Puritan Sabbath. If the water comes 
in, pump it out. “Sail on, O ship of 
state, sail on!” 

About 9:45 o’clock, “Hark! the 
trumpet calleth,” the most animated 
selection of the evening by the 
Schubert Club was followed by the 
benediction by Rev. Calvin Cutler. 
Then farewells were said, and the re- 
treating foot-falls passed into history—- 
the silver festival of the Boston Con- 
gregational Club. 

The same evening, Bishop Hall of 
Vermont was feted by the Episcopal 
Club. The Bishops of three other 
New England States were present to 
do him honor. He favored the prop- 
osition to divide Massachusetts into 
two bishoprics, and is reported to 
have said: “We stand as the 
mediators between the hostility 
of the ultra-Protestants and the 
ignorance of the Roman Catholics.” 
He gave some account of his own 
work in Vermont (among the de- 
scendants of Bro. Kimball’s ancestry), 
and said he is “ trying to bear witness 
to a catholicity, neither Calvinistic 
or Romish, and providing a shelter 
for people who were looking for 
something more historical than they 
found eitker among the Congrega- 
tionalists or among the Romanists.” 
That something “ more historical than 
Congregationalism” must be some- 
thing good, of ‘which Dr. McKenzie 
would like to learn. 

Dr. Donald, the rector of Trinity 
church, on Monday evening also dis- 
cussed “The Political Parties of the 
United States” before the Trinity 
Club. After tracing the history and 
presenting the present condition of 
parties, he is reported to have said: 
“I voted for a wretched scallawag to 
sit in the New York Legislature be- 


cause he would vote for a man to 
represent my party’s principles in 
the Legislature. I am prepared to 
vote for a wretched man if he is on 
the right side of a principle, rather 
than a wise man who is on the wrong 
side. It is not a question of men, 
but of principle.” It seems sad that 
such action on the part of the good 
rector has become “historic.” | 


Dr. Geo. A. Gordon, pastor of the 
New Old South, spoke the same 
evening (“Ladies’ Night”) before the 
Channing Club on “The Organization 
of Young People in Church Work,” 
and declared “the need in our time of 
old-fashioned church membership. 
No serious young man or young wo- 
man has any business to be outside 
the Church of Christ. There is an 
abundance of work for them to do. 
Their presence is needed in the 
Church for their influence upon the 
world.” A striking presentation of 
club life that evening ! Borax. 


Boston, April 28th. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


The last fears connected with the 
unwelcome appearance in Washing- 
ton of the misguided men who 
irreverently call themselves ‘“ The 
Commonweal of Christ” vanished 
yesterday afternoon when they 
marched up to the Capitol grounds 
and their leader pretended to make 
an attempt to speak from the steps 
of the Capitol building. They had 
been previously notified that no 
meeting or speaking would be allowed 
on the Capitel grounds, because of 
there being a law against it, and 
when the attempt was made Mr. 
Coxey, the head of the movement, 
was quietly escorted off the grounds 
by the police. Two of bis aids at- 
tempted to resist the police, and were 
arrested and locked up. One of 
these, Carl Browne by name, has 
a record as a mischief-maker extend- 


sand-lot agitation in San Francisco; 
and the other is a half-crazy sociali#t 
who calls himself Christopher Colum- 
bus Jones. Mr. Coxey then marched 
his 300 odd foolish followers into an 
enclosure in the most unhealthy part 
of Washington, and; having procured 
a license for that purpose, put bis 
men on exibition, charging 25 cents 
admission. They will probably stay 
here as long as they are fed, but if 
they remain where they now are for 
any length of time their camp will be 
turned into a hospital, as it is along- 
side of a creek that is practically a 
big open sewer. The majority of 
these men have not the slightest 
idea why they came here; they simply 
obeyed Mr. Coxey, whom they regard 
as @ man of means, and whom they 
rely upon to see that they are fed. 
It is farcical to call the most of them 
unemployed workingmen; they are 
professional tramps and vagabonds 
who could not be persuaded to work 
for a living. Some few of them 
might work, if the job was eusy and 
the pay large. 

Miss Harriet Blaine, daugbter of 
the late Hon. James G. Blaine. who 
was married at her mother’s Wash- 
ington residence this week to Hon. 
Truxton Beal, ex-United States 
Minister to Persia, is a communicant 
of the Episcupal Church, and desired 
to be married by the Episcopal ritual. 
Her mother, who has attended the 
Church of the Covenant, a Presby- 
terian church, ever since its erection, 
about eight years ago, desired that 
her pastor, Rev. Dr. Tennis S. Ham- 
lin, should perform the ceremony. 
The desires of both were gratified. 
Dr. Hamlin performed the ceremony, 
using the Episcopal marriage ritual. 
What a pity it is that all religious 
differences cannot be as easily and as 
satisfactorily settled ! 


An important decision was handed 
down from the Supreme Court this 
week, concerning the right of States 
to tax a selling agent from any other 
State. The opinion, which was pre- 
pared by Justice Brewer, holds, in 
substance, that no State can levy a 
tax on interstate commerce in any 
form. The case grew out of the 
fining, by one of the city courts of 
Titusville, Pa, of an agent for a 
Chicago firm who failed to secure a 
license before soliciting orders. He 
appealed, and the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania affirmed the judgment, 
which is now reversed by the United 
States Supreme Court. 


Two more deaths in the Senatorial 
circle within the last week. The 
friends of the late Mrs. Morgan wife 
of Senator Morgan, of Alabama, be- 
fore attending her funeral, which 
took place here yesterday morning, 
received an additional shock from 
the morning papers, which contained 
telegraphic: news of the death of 
Senator Stockbridge of Michigan, at 


Chicago. Although not altogether 


} 


ing away back to Dennis Kearney’s |:4,> example, maintains that, from 


unexpected, the death of Senator 
Stockbridge, coming so soon after 
the death of two other Senators, has 
had a saddening effect upon his late 
colleagues. Three deaths within the 
short period of five weeks in the 
small membership of the Senate is 
certainly a startling warning to the 
uncertainty of life. 

The Washington branch of the 
American Tract Society held its 
sixty-ninth annual meeting this week, 
ex-Justice Strong of the United 
State Supreme Court, President, pre- 
siding. ‘The report of the Secretary 
showed the past year to have been 
one of the busiest in the history of 
the society, special efforts having 
been made to utilize the crowds in 
attendance upon the World’s Fair 
for the distribution of Christian 
literature. 

The “Sunday Teachers’ Club,” a 
branch of which was recently or- 
ganized in Washington, appears, if 
one may judge from its rapid growth, 
to filla real need. Its purpose is to 
enable teachers in Sunday-schools to 
prepare themselves to do their work 
better. 

The tariff situation in the Senate 
is not satisfactory to anybody. The 
most contradictory assertions are con- 
stantly being made and denied on 
the floor of the Senate as to what is 
to be done. Meanwhile little or 
nothing is being publicly done. 


NOTES. 


When does old age begin? Lewes, 
in his life of Goethe, which I have 
been reading, says: “Old Age is a 
relative term. Goethe at seventy was 
younger than many men at fifty; 
and at eighty-two he wrote a scien- 
tific review of the great discussion 
between Cuvier and Geoffry St. Hil- 
aire, on ‘Philosophic Zoology,’ which 
few men in their prime could write. 
But there are physiologists who deny 
that seventy is oldage. M. Flourens, 


fifty-five to seventy, man is at his 
most virile period; and M. Parise, in 
his work on ‘La Vieillesse,’ declar- 
ed that between fifty-five and seventy- 
five, and sometimes beyond, the mind 
acquires an extension, a consistence 
and a solidity truly remarkable—‘t 
is, in fact, then that a man attains 
the height of his faculties.’ And the 
history of science and literature fur- 
nishes several examples of intellectual 
activity in old age—the activity be- 
ing, doubtless, a cause of this pro- 
longation of power. Sophocles wrote 
his masterpiece at eighty. The re- 
flective powers often retain their ca- 
pacity, and, by increase of material, 
seem to increase it; but not so the 
productive powers. Yet in Goethe 
we see extraordinary fertility, even 
in the latest years. The second part 
of ‘ Faust’ was completed in his 
eighty-first year. He even began to 
study the Oriental lauguages, and 
was delighted to be able to copy the 
Arabic manuscripts in their peculiar 
characters.” 


WHAT THE GOSPEL HAS DONE. 


_ The island of Nine, in the South 
Seas, was called the Savage island by 
Captain Cook, on account of the bar- 
barous character of the people. It 
has now a population of about 5,000, 
but there are eleven native pastors 
and 1,640 church members. In the 
year 1892 these churche3 sent from 
their own membership four mission- 
aries with their wives to New Guinea. 
Besides supporting their own pas- 
tors, these Christians contributed 
within the last year $1,500 to the 
funds of the London Missionary So- 
ciety for the carrying forward of 
missionary work. Should the Con- 
gregational churches of the United 
States send out missionaries in a 
similar proportion to their member- 
ship, there would go from us this 
year over 1,200 ordained missionaries 
and their wives. 


THE CHURCH AND THE KINGDOM. 


An eminent D.D., occupying a 
high official position in an Eastern 
State writes me: “I have been reading 
your article in Tue Paociric on ‘The 
Church and the Kingdom’ (referring 
to President Gates and Dr. Herron) 
and I like it. In the talk about ‘Ser- 
vice and Services,’ by President Gates, 
the assertion is that church-going is 
not service, nor worship I used 
to think in haying time that, when a 
man was sharpening his scythe, he 
was doing service, and I have an idea 
that sociology would seem pretty thin 
if it weré not for the churches. The 
doctrine of the humanities will never 
gain the world. It is the old story 
of Mary and Martha, the latter's an- 
cient scold! I do not believe that 
we are erring as & people on the side 
of communion with Christ. Dr. Brown 


has ‘the right of it” (in the famous 


symposium). J. C. H. 


N. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: I have had a letter 
from an old schoolmate with whom I 
used to love to cross swords in de- 
bate. Our paths have crossed but 
once in thirty years, and my question 
as to how life looks to him—a prac- 
tical, hard-headed lawyer, on the sun- 
ny side of fifty, the side toward heav- 
en—brought the following spicy an- 
swer, which [ think may interest eur 
Pacific. Theological faculty. The writ- 
er is an orthodox Presbyterian, much 
trusted in the councils of his Church: 

“You suggest that you would like 
to hear me tell ‘ how life looks.’ This 
is a large inquiry. With, say thirty 
years of observation, during which 
my eyes have seldom been closed to 
what was going onin the world; with 
the usual experiences connected with 
business success, its ups and downs; 
with some, but perhaps fewer be- 
reavements than befall most families; 
with five children, reaching or ap- 
proaching mature life, I could tell a 
long story of ‘how life looks’—a 
much longer story than you would 
care to read. As the years go by, my 
beliefs have been slowly changing. I 
am growing to believe more in God 
and less in Satan, more in Jesus of 
Nazareth and less in John Calvin of 
Geneva, more in Dwight Moody (with 
all his crudities) and less in Doctor 
Patton, more in Chautauqua (super- 
ficial as it is) aud less in the 
theological seminaries, more in the 
Salvation Army (with all its non- 
sense) than in presbyteries and coun- 
cils. You will doubtless call me a 
heretic. PerhapsIam. If to assign 
to the Sermon on the Mount a higher 
rank than to the Westminster Con- 
fession of faith be heresy, then I am a 
heretic. 

“As I have learned to look at the 
situation, briefly stated, it is this: 
Humanity has lost in the fall, and the 
Creator of humanity set to work to 
save it. The first effort under the 
preaching of Enoch and Noah was a 
dead failure. © came and 
wiped out the race. The effort began 
anew. It was next tried through 
Abraham and the Jewish Church, and 
again it failed. The destruction of 
the Jewish nationality by Titus mark- 
ed the end of that effort. The 
apostolic church tried it, and, at the 
end of a thousand years, there was 
but little to show asa result of the 
work, except half a dozen or so 
systems, chiefly of ritual forms of 
worship, and big cathedrals—such 
systems being generally kuown as 
Roman Catholic, Greek, Arminian, 
Nestorian, Coptic, etc. The Protestant 
churches then tried it, with the net 
result, after another thousand years, 
or a little less, of a hundred or two 
sects, all of which (except the Salva- 
tion Army) are devoted chiefly to 
questions of creed. Any of our 
orthodox churches (except, possibly, 
the Episcopal) will turn a man out 
quicker for heresy than for getting 
drunk, or for swindling his neighbor. 
Cornering the market on the produce 
exchange, and thus swindling the 
public and oppressing the poor, does 
not even excite the suspicion of a 
taint on ‘clean hands and a pure 
heart.’ 

“Protestantism, as it exists to-day, 
is not going to convert the world. 
It needs converting itself. It has 
not even learned the first lesson of 
self-denial. After thirty years of 
reputable, and, in some respects, of 
diligent and faithful service in the 
Church, I cannot recall any act of 
self-denial on my own part which, 
under like circumstances, might not 
have been reasonably expected of a 
free-born, educated citizen of Con- 
stantinople, Calcutta, or Canton. Can 
you? 

“You need not think me as alto- 
gether a pessimist. I believe that 
the world will be converted, but 
when it is done, it will be by a better 
form or type of Christianity than is 
practiced by any very large percent- 
age of men at the present day. I am 
not in the habit of writing my senti- 
ments as freely as above, and would 
not have done so now, had it not 
been that the drift of your letter, 
along with the question you asked, 
seemed to indicate that you wished 
it.” 


GOOD-BYE, MAYFLOWER. 


That means,God be with you till 
we meet again. With to-night’s Un- 
ion Fellowship meeting my official 
relation to this dear church closes. 
Such a thing might happen as that, 
in my old age, I might geta call to 
fill a vacancy between pastorates, if 
I should retire here and plan to lay 
my bones in Point Pinos 
The. dear flock, now that they are 
substantially out of debt—not quite 


really—generously excuse me and 


promptly accept and unanimously 
call Rev. W. W. Ferrier of Washing- 


: ton. He is cordially commended by 
Superintendents Bailey and Beard, 
as well as by Dr. McLean and Super- 
intendent Harrison. I know him, 
too, and welcome him as my pastor. 
Friday evening the church was made 
beautiful with flowers and light, fel- 
lowship, kind words and a feast. 
How much better so than a long 
struggle between candidates. Broth- 
er Ferrier, scholar, writer and gentle- 
man, preached a good gospel sermon 
this morning, and broke bread for us 
to-night in a fellowship meeting, 
which filled the house about as full 
as Brother Pullan’s pictures. Every 
church in town was represented. 

How eloquent men get when they 
forget their differences! How unit- 
ed choirs sing! What light comes 
into children’s eyes, what a glow in 
their cheeks, when they see Chris- 
tians really loving each other! I be- 
lieve the dear Mayflower and Seaside 
churches will go on to prosper, and 
my prophetic soul seems to see the 
Santa Clara Valley Association busy 
at its next session with two church 
dedications. As both these places 
are seaside resorts, and the only Pil- 
grim churches in a great county, I 
bespeak the steadfast prayers and 
the considerate gifts of those whe 
love Christ’s kingdom in California. 
And now, for a few weeks, good-bye, 
cold Pacific! Welcome, warm Minne- 
tonka! I hope to reach the Home 
Missionary Convention in Omaha. 
God be praised for the good news I 
can tell of the coming kingdom about 
the Golden Gate! 

Epwin Sipyey 

Care David C. Bell Co., Minneapo- 

lis, Minn. 4 
NEWS FROM JAPAN. 
BY SIDNEY L. GULICK. 


The Kumiai (Congregational) 
churches of Japan have just held 
their ninth annual meeting. This is 
a growingly important meeting, and 
one in which all givers to the Ameri- 
can Board will be interested, for 
these churches are largely the result 
of the work of the American Board 
in Japan. The meeting; this year 
have been a cause of no little en- 
couragement and thanksgiving. For 
nearly two years past there has been 
more or less of estrangement betwe n 
some of the native workers and tie 
missionari s; the former have felt 
that the missionaries were no longer 
as useful or necessary as in former 
times; there has been more or less of 
criticism and fault-finding. This spirit 
has considerably disturbed the whole 
church, though the number of those 
who were active critics was compara- 
tively small. It became apparent at 
the meetings held last week that the 
rank and file of the pastors and evan- 
gelists have now very little sympathy 
with such anti-missionary criticisms. 
Expressions of confidence in and 
goodwill toward the missionaries, 
though not lavish, were by no means 
absent. 

Another encouraging feature was 
the increased emphasis that was laid 
upon genuine independence through 
self-support. A strong though fruit- 
less effort was made to have the Jap- 
anese Missionary Society decline all 
further subsidies from the American 
Board in order to become truly self- 
supporting and independent. This 
step will probably be taken in the 
near future, and, we believe, will 
prove a great help to the spiritual 
life of the churches. Committees 
were elected for the Missionary So- 
ciety and for two or three other im- 
portant matters, which promise to do 
good work and to be most cordial in 
their relations with the missionaries. 
The whole atmosphere of the church- 
es, pastors and evangelists seems 
clearer, and the mutual relations of 
the native and foreign workers more 
satisfactory, than for nearly two years 
past. 

A motion was passed to try to get 
the other Protestant denominations 
in Japan to unite with the Kumiai 
churches in inviting Mr. Moody te 
come to this land for a period of 
evangelistic work. There is a gener- 
al feeling that this is most important 
to restore the spiritual life of the 
churches, many of which have fallen 
into more or less of formalism. This 
is certainly a more auspicious time 
for such a united effort than any pre- 
vious recent year. We pray that, 
whether Mr. Moody is secured or not, 
there may be an outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit which shall give old 
Christians new faith, and bring many 
into the way of eternal life. 

Osaxa, April, 1894. 

The annual excursion, under the 
auspices of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, to Hotel Del Monte, 
Monterey and Pacific Grove will take 
place Thursday, June 7th; tickets will 
be good for four days, and will be 


sold for three dollars. 
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THE CON- 


FURTHER WORD FROM 
GRESS. 


Among other most interesting pa- 
pers were the following: First under 
the head of 

THE STATE—THE NATION, 

“Our Land for Christ,” by Mrs. R. 
M. Stevenson of Sacramento, was a 
fine paper. In it she recounted the 
dangers threatening the land. 

In “A Chapel Car,” Mrs. E. G. 


- Wheeler mentioned many thrilling 


eases of conversion among railroad 
men, because the gospel had been 
earried to them. Mrs. John Bidwell, 
Chico, read a paper on the “Indians 
of California,” resenting for them in 
emphatic terms the name “Diggers,” 
and claiming for them great natural 
ability and capability for education. 
Mrs. Bidwell told an interesting story 
of the Indians who are employed on 
at Chico, 
and the work that has been done in 
the Indian chapel at that place to 
Christianize the Indians during the 
past thirty years. 

Mrs. L. M. Carver read a strong 


- paper on the work done for the Indi- 
ans of the United States by the Wo- 
men’s Indian Association. 


Mrs. E. R. Willis, Napa, had a fine 
“The Freedmen.” She 
quoted an often-repeated saying of 
Mr. J. C. Calhoun, to the effect that 
when he could hear any black boy 
eonjugate a Greek verb, then he 
would believe that the blacks could 
be educated. She said she could 
point to many Greek students in Fisk, 
m Hampton, and other colleges, and 
to many college graduates. 


THE WORLD. 

“ The Spirit of Missions is the Spir- 

it of Christ,” by Miss E. S. Wade, 
Berkeley: We can understand a lit- 
tle what he is to be in daily life—how 
he stands by us every day, in our 
own homes, in our larger work of the 
churches at home, of the land beyond 
the seas; in it all we feel the compel- 
ling love of Jesus Christ. We are 
sent of him because he first loved us. 
We hear the cry, “ Why don’t you 
work for the heathen at home?” Is 
it not always those who work for the 
heathen abroad who work most for 
home missions? A minister once 
said, “To give is to give not only to 


- your own church, which is no better 


than paying your grocer bills, but to 
give to something entirely ourside 
yourself!” 

The paper by Mrs. Bunyan Spen- 
eer, “ The Nations Wait,” was full of 
interesting facts as to the number of 


. Missionaries in the various nations; 


she urged to further effort. 

« France,” Madame Marshall: Self- 
sacrifice of the French people is oft- 
en manifested in Christian work. 
She instanced the building of a chap- 
el in three months’ time by its own 


- members, who went to work upon it 


at two o'clock in the morning, then 
went to their neccessary work in the 
fields, and, returning, worked till 
dark. Mark my words—France is 
now to-day open to the gospel! Turn 
your hearts to this beautiful country. 
France Christianized would be a 
grand influence in the world. Many 
of your ancestors were Huguenots. 
Do not turn your hearts toward 
Japan, China, India, and forget 
France! 
GOD'S CHOSEN PEOPLE. 


“Prophecies Concerning Them,’ 
Mrs. D. C. Bell, Minneapolis: This 
paper was full of interest, with many 
quotations from the Old Testament, 
and much to show the fulfilling of 
the promises, even now begun. The 
promise is not so much to the rich 
Jews, but to the ontcast. The com- 
merce of Palestine now amounts to 
respectable millions. 

* 

Palestine is a beautiful country. We 
rode over it five years ago, but we 
said, “Where are the people?” Jeru- 
salem is fast becoming a Jewish city. 
The railroad, finished in 1892, is call- 
ed the New Highway of the Nations, 
by Rev. Selah Merrill. The road be- 
tween Beirut and Damascusis to be ex- 
tended through ‘the Hauran, and 
those cities will become centers of in- 
fluence and wealth. Jerusalem has a 
police force. The Christianizing of 
Egypt is to be done through the 
Gopts. * * * Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore has built many houses for the 
poorer Jews in Jerusalem, and much 
money has been gent tothem. * * 
* The title deeds of Palestine are in 
God’s safety vault. New societies 
are being formed for the colonization 
ef Jerusalem. 

“What of the Night,” Mrs. G. S. 
Abbott: Mrs. Abbott showed maga- 
zines from London, from the Nether- 
lands, from many other countries, 
with reference to the Jews. What 
has Christianity done for the Jews? 
Great Britian supports ten times as 
many workers as the United States. 
The facts and statistics of this most 
interesting paper cannot easily be re- 
produced in so hasty a review as this 
must necessarily be. It is hoped 
that these various papers, to which 
but scanty justice has been done, will 
be put in some permanent form. 

As seen by last week’s column, on 
Friday afternoon our Mrs. A. S. Bur- 
nell, Mrs. E. S. Williams and Mrs. R. 


W. Logan were upon the program, 


* * 


and it is certain that the interest of 
previous sessions was well sustained. 
a 


Our space does not admit of further 
detailed report of papers and address- 
es, such as we would be glad to give. 
The missionaries will be with us at 
our May meeting in Berkeley, and 
we hope many will hear them there. 
Mrs. P. D. Browne’s paper, on “The 
Yesterday and To-day of Missions,” 
was most inspiring, because it gave 
great encouragement and cheer. 

Saturday morning our Board of the 
Pacific was represented by Mrs. H. 
E. Jewett and Mrs. Arthur H. Smith. 
The program was as follows : 


Saturday, April 28—I0 to 12:30 a. m. 
WOMAN IN MISSIONS. 


Devotional exercises, Mrs. Carrie 
Judd Montgomery. 


“Woman's Privilege,” Mrs. E. 


Jewett, Vacaville. 

“Keflex Influence of Mission Work 
on Woman,” Mrs. D. M. Welsh, Los 
Angeles. 

‘How Interest the Children ?” Mrs. 
J. Durham, Irvington. 

“Young Women’s Place in Mission 
Work,” Mrs. F. A. Seymour, Los An- 
geles. 

“Methods of Successful Work,” 
Mrs. Mary Campbell Hagerman, San 
Diego. 

“The Women of Heathen Lands”— 
(a) “Their Need of the Gospel,” Mrs. 
Agnes Hart; (b) “How Have They 
Received It?” Mrs. Arthur H. Smith, 
China. 

“Woman Under Buddhism,” Miss 
Mary L. Cort, Petchaburee, Siam. 

“Prison Work,” Mrs. A. B. Gove. 


2 to 4:30 p. m. 
MISSIONARIES AND CONVERTS. 


Brief addresses by missionaries 
from many lands. 
Short testimonies from converts. 
Closing exercises by the President, 
Miss Mindora Berry. 
Saturday Evening, April 28—8 o’clock. 
CLOSING SESSION. 


Devotional exercises, Mrs. M. P. 
Furgeson, Los Angeles. 

“The King’s Daughters,” Mrs. T. 
G. Clark. | 

“Our Responsibility,” Mrs. Edwin 
Williams. 

Vocal solo, Mrs. J. D. McKee. 

Madame Marshall. 

Doxology. 


At a religious meetingin the south 
of England, a timid little girl wanted 
to be prayed for; she wanted to come 
to Jesus, and she said to the gentle- 
man conducting the meeting: “Will 
you pray for me in the meeting, 
please? But do not mention my 
name.” In the meeting that followed, 
when every head was bowed, and 
there was perfect silence, the gentle- 
man prayed for a little girl who 
wanted to come to Jesus, and he said, 
“Q Lord, there is a little girl who 
does not want her name known, but 
Thou dost know her; save her 
precious soul.” There was a perfect 
silence, and away in the back of the 
meeting a little girl rose, and a little 
voice said, ‘“‘Please, it’s me, Jesus, it 
is me.” She did not want to have a 
doubt. She meant it. She wanted 
to be saved and she was not ashamed 
to rise in that meeting, little girl as 
she was, and say, “It is me, Jesus, it 
is me.”—Sydney Methodist. 


I pray you with all earnestness to 
prove and know within your hearts 
that all things lovely and righteous 
are possible for those who believe in 
their possibility, and who determine 
that, for their part, they will make 
every day’s work contribute to them. 
Let every dawn of morning be to you 
as the beginning of life, and every 
setting sun be to you as a close; then 
let every one of those short lives 
leave its sure record of some kindly 
thing done for others, some goodly 
strength or knowledge gained by 
yourselves.— Ruskin. 


Never can there come a time, in the 
farthest onward reach of the celestial 
journey, when a living soul will no 
longer hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, fur to do so is to hunger 
and thrist after God. Angels and 
archangels must stoop beside us to 
fill their golden chalices, as we our 
cups of clay, at this inexhaustible 
Fountain. To hunger no more and 
to thirst no more is but to have our 
ever-returning need perpetually satis- 
fied, and from the overflow of our 
blessedness to become wells of the 
water of life to other souls.—Lucy 
Larcom. 


Iam oneof those who lost their 
mothers at an early age. I was very 
little over six years old when my 
dear mother died. I say deliberately, 
and without any amount of exaggera- 
tion, that, though I have since been 
at school, been under tutors, been at 
ccllege, and had all the experience of 
life, I do not believe that all the les- 
sons that I have received since that 
time, put together, amount in value 
and in importance to the lessons 
which I learned from my mother be- 
fore I was seven years old.— Bishop 
Carlisle. 


Pilate’s wife dreamed; but when 
she awoke, her husband listened to 
his constituency; and God and wom- 
an were counted out. Nevertheless, 
woman, tell your dream, make known 
your vision, and in it all be wifely, 
womanly, and loyal .to the Christ of 
the vision; verily, as Pilate had his, 
as his wife had hers, so you too shall 


have your reward. Yours, yes, your 
very own.—Frances FE. Townsley. 


A CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 


BY REV. E. N. BARTLETT. 


Hebrew v: 21: “And no man tak-/ 


eth this honor unto himself but he 
who is‘called of God, as was Aaron.” 
To every young man who is enter- 
taining the idea of entering the min- 


istry, or who is seriously asking the 


question, “Lord what wilt thou have 
me do ?” the question, “What consti- 
stitutes a call to the ministry?” is 
one of vital interest, and should ad- 
mit of a satisfactory answer. If the 
following suggestions will throw any 
light on the question, or aid any 
young men in deciding their own 
personal duty, the object of the writ- 
er will be accomplished. 

Although the Christian ministry is 
not a priesthood, nor are ministers 
priests in any proper sense, yet the 
relation of the ministry to the Church, 
and the office of a Christian minister, 
are no less sacred than those of the 
Aaronic priesthood; and no one 
should venture to take the office upon 
himself unless he is inwardly assured 
that he is called of God, as was Aaron. 
He would be acting presumptuously 
to do so. 

What, then, constitutes a call, and 
how may we know that he or she is 
called of God to preach the gospel ? 
I reply negatively: 

1. The advice or opinion of parents, 
or Christian friends, should of itself 
have little weight. They may be 
mistaken; and often have been. 

2. A call does not consist in fine 
talents and eloquent delivery. These 
are desirable, but not always essen- 
tial, and sometimes prove a snare. 

3. A conclusion arrived at by a 
process of questioning with one’s 
self as to what he would like best 
to do, or in what way he would be 
likely to be most useful. The ques- 
tion of usefulness is not to be ignor- 
ed; but no one can predict the re- 
sults of his life work in any calling. 
Duty is ours; results are God's. 

4. Of course, no consideration of 
personal ease, comfort, honor or 
environment has any place for a mo- 
ment in the determination of the 
question. God calls no mere hire- 
lings into this sacred office. It is to 
be feared that some such have crept 
into the ministry, whose cowardice is 
seen when reputation is endangered. 

Affirmatively, a call of God to the 
ministry will be recognized by an in- 
ward, imperative conviction, a voice 
speaking in and to the soul, saying, 
unmistakably, as if in audible words, 
“Go preach the gospel.” If the 
heart is in a listening and obedient 
attitude it will recognize the voice, 
and respond at once: “ Here I am; I 
will go.” 

Accompanying, and sometimes pre- 
ceding this inward voice, will be an 
inward, divine compassion for the 
souls of perishing men, and a burn- 
ing desire to win them to Christ. 
Under this prompting of the Spirit, 
as in the case of Jeremiah, the word 
of the Lord will be in his heart asa 
burning fire shut up in his bones. 
And one who has conscientiously 
heard this call will feel as Paul did: 
“Woe is me if I preach not the gos- 
pel.” Hewillnotonly not dare to turn 
aside to any worldly occupation, but 
will feel no temptation to do so. 
Self will be forgotten, and all world- 
ly honors and emoluments will be 
counted as nothing. One purpose 
alone will dominate his whole being 
—the purpose of becoming a co- 
worker with Christ in saving lost men. 

There may be difficulties in his 
way. He may be poor, and not be 
favored with friends who sympathize 
with his decision, and are inclined to 
aid him; but with the assurance in 
his heart that God has called him to 
the work, his faith will not falter, 
and diffisulties will vanish before him 
like the morning mists before the 
sun. Facts well known to the writer 
abundantly confirm this statement. 

If these suggestions should seem 
to some to be too restrictive, let it be 
considered whether it is not better 
that a few pious and talented young 
men who might be useful in the min- 
istry should be deterred from enter- 
ing it than that any self-seeking ones 
who are not called of God, as was 
Aaron, sbould be allowed to enter it. 
The cause of the Church, and of 
Christianity, is not promoted by a 
self-seeking ministry. 

VENTURA. 


MISERABLE MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


Oh, my dear friends, you who are 
letting miserable misunderstandings 
run on from year to year; you who 
are keeping wretched quarrels alive 
because you cannot quite make up 
your mind that now is the day to sac- 
rifice your pride and kill them, you 
who are passing men sullenly upon 
the street, not speaking to them out 
of some silly spite, and yet knowing 


remorse if you heard that one of 
those men were dead to-morrow 
morning; you are letting your neigh- 
bor starve till you hear that he is dy- 
ing of starvation; or letting your 
friend’s heart ache for a word of ap- 
preciation or sympathy, which you 
mean to give some day— if you could 
know, and see, and feel all of a sud- 
den, that “the time is short,” how it 
would break the spell! How you 
would go instantly and do the thing 
which you might never have another 
chance to do !|— Phillips Brooks. 


Trust to-morrow as little as you may. 


that it would fill you with shame and |. 


YE OLD COLONIAL TIME. 


BY YE PILGRIMS OF YE MAYFLOWER. | 
1620. 


“At ye Congregational church at 
early candle-light, 7:30 o’clock.” 


Such is the quaint announcement 
of a charming entertainment for 
young people on Forefather’s Day, 
Washington’s birthday, or indeed 
any day in the year. The program 
opens with colonial music, followed 
by lizzie Doten’s beautiful poem, 
“The Embarkation,” taken from 
Forbe’s Five-Minute Readings, spok- 
en by one in costume, to represent 
“John Robinson the Good.” The 
beautiful Pilgrims in costume stand 
grouped on either side, a vision never 
[to be forgotten. Back of the speak- 
r: an attendant holds the British 
ag. 


} 


THE EMBARKATION. 
By Lizzie Doten. 


The band of Pilgrim exiles in tearful silence 
stood, 

While thus outspake in parting, John Robin- 
son, the good, 

‘* Fare thee well, my brave Miles Standish, 
thou hast a trusty sword, 

But not with carnal weapons shalt thou glorify 
the Lord. 

Fare thee well, good Elder Brewster ! thou art 
a man of prayer, 

Commend the flock I give thee to the holy 
Shepherd’s care. 

And ‘thou, beloved Carver ! what shall I say to 
thee ? 

I have need, in this my sorrow, that thou 
shouldst comfort me: 

In the furnace of affliction must all be sharply 
tried, 

But naught prevails against us if the Lord be 
on our side. 

Farewell, farewell, my people ! go and stay not 
the hand ! 

But precious seed of freedom, sow ye broad- 
cast in the land; 

Ye may scatter it with sorrow, and water it 


with tears, 

But rejoice for those who gather the fruit in af- 
ter years ! 

Ay ! rejoice that ye may-leave them an altar 
unto 

On the holy soil of freedom where no tyrant’s 
foot hath trod ! 

All honor to our sovereign, his Majesty King 

ames ! 

But the King of kings, above us, the highest 

homage claims !” 


Upon the deck, together they knelt them down 
and prayed, 

The husband and the father, the matron and 
the maid; 

The broad blue heavens above them, bright 
with the summer’s glow, 

And the wide, wide waste of waters, with its 
treacherous waves below, 

Around the loved, the cherished, whom they 
should see no more, 

And the dark uncertain future stretching dimly 
on before. 

Oh, well might Edward Winslow look sadly on 

, his bride! 

Oh, weil might fair Rose Standish press to her 
chieftain’s side! 

For with crucitied affections they bowed the 
knee of prayer, 

And besought that God would aid them to suf- 
fer and to bear; 

To bear the cross of sorrow—a broader shield 
of love 

Than the royal cross of England that proudly 
waved above. 

The balmy winds of summer swept o’er the 
glittering seas, 

It brought the sign of parting—the white sails 
met the breeze. 

One farewell gush of sorrow, one prayerful 
blessing more, 

And the bark that bore the exiles glided slowly 
from the shore. | | 

‘‘ Thus they left that goodly city,’ o’er the 
stormy seas to roam, 

‘* But they knew that they were pilgrims,” and 
this world was not their home ! 


There is a God in heaven whose purpose none 
may tell ! 

There is a God in heaven who doeth all things 
well ! 

And thus an infant nation was cradled on the 
deep 

While hosts of holy angels were set to guard its 


No seer, no priest, no prophet, read its horo- 
scope at birth, 

No bard in solemn Saga sung its destiny to 
earth: 

But slowly, slowly, slewly as the acorn from 
the sod, 

It grew in strength and grandeur, and spread 
its arms abroad. 

The eyes of distant nations turned toward that 
goodly tree, 

And they saw how fair and pleasant were the 
fruits of liberty! 

Like earth’s convulsive motien before the earth- 
quake’s shock, 

Like the foaming of the ocean around the Ply- 


mouth Rock, 

So, the deathless love of freedom, the majesty 
of right, 

In all kindred and all nations, is rising in its 
might ! 

And words of solemn warning come from the 
honored dead— 

‘* Woe, woe, to the oppressor, if righteous 
blood be shed ! 

Rush not blindly on the future, heed the lesson 
of the past, 


For the feeble and the faithful are the con- 
querors at last ! 


At the beginning of the second 
stanza “Upon the deck, together, they 
knelt them down and prayed,” the 
Pilgrims all kneel around the speak- 
er except the one that holds the flag ; 
the boys upon one knee, the girls on 
both, and remain with bowed heads 
until the close, when each Pilgrim, 
with the courtliness of “ye olden 
time” assists his lady to her feet, or 
a dash of red light closes the tableau. 
The familiar poem, “The Landing of 
the Pilgrims,” by Felicia Hemans, as 
sung by our grandmothers, can be 
found in any collection, and is usu- 
ally sung to the tune, “Browne,” in 
the old hymn-books, though it has 
been set to other tunes. This is ef- 
fective, either as a solo or a colonial 
quartet. 


THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. 
By Henry W. Longfellow. 

This colonial classic, arranged for 
character presentation, can be obtain- 
ed of Houghton, Mifflm and Com- 
pany, Boston, in the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series, Number 3, at fifteen cents 
per copy. Six copies will be needed 


for the parts of “Miles Standish,” “John 


Alden,” “Priscilla,” “Elder Brewster,” 


: “Magistrate,” “Messengers,” “Indian,” 


“Pilgrims in Council and Wedding 
Guests.” The little book contains 
full descriptions of costumes, scenery, 
etc. The entire seven scenes occupy 
only about forty minutes. At the end 
of the last scene, the wedding of 
John and Priscilla, good Elder Brew- 
ster, dressed like Cotton Mather or 
J onathan Edwards, raises his hands 
with the injunction, “Let us all praise 
God,” and all the Pilgrims join in 
the Doxology. 
JOHN ALDEN OF TO-DAY. 
To be spoken by a young girl. 

“Frances Willard has lately visited 
Plymouth. She says the old home 
of Miles Standish has disappeared, 
and his grave is now lost in the 
grass-grown cemetery. Some wise 
people, however, think they have 
found the very spot where the 
doughty warrior was buried. In 
those troublous times the dead were 
often buried in cornfields to conceal 
them from Indians, and no mound 
was heaped above them. There is a 
grand statue of Miles Standish over- 
looking Plymouth bay. It is on the 
top of a granite monument, one hun- 
dred feet high. Miss Willard found 
the old Alden House, built 200 
years ago, close by the one to 
which John Alden first conducted 
Priscilla. It has a big chimney and 
gambrel roof. and is covered with 
ivy. Mr. John Alden, the eighth, 
lives there. Heisafarmer. A little 
girl named Priscilla was asleep on the 
lounge. There has always been a 
Priscilla in the family, and this little 
Priscilla is the ninth in direct descent 
from the one that came over in the 
Mayflower.” 


MILES STANDISH RETURN. 


Author Unknown. 


As I sat in my sanctum a few days ago, 

With my feet very high and my head very low, 

My musings took shape in thoughts of the 
change 

In man’s earthly condition, more wondrously 
strange 

Than the dreams that poet in fancy has 
wrought; 

I thought, could the ghost of some Puritan sage 

Arise from his grave in this marvelous age, 

And mingle once more in our life of to-day, 

How his old soul would quiver in speechless 
dismay 

At the various sights to his vision displayed, 

And the wonderful progress we youngsters have 
made ! 


Thus musing, I soon fell asleep, and anon, 


A dream took the place of the thoughts that 
were gone. 

Me thought that Miles Standish, that warrior 
bold 

Who marshaled the troops oi the Pilgrims of 
old, 

— from his grave, and, with slow-pacing 
eet, 

Took a walk by my side thro’ our principal 
street. 


As we entered a building, the first to be seen 

Was a curious busily-ticking machine. 

‘* What’s that?” cried the captain in wonder 
sublime. 

‘* The telegraph, Miles, that annihilates time; 

For this curious invention, friend Miles, you 
must know, 

Sends news round the world in a moment or so.” 

‘* My friend,” quoth the Pilgrim, with fire- 
flashing eyes, 

‘* Permit me to say you’re the father of lies, 

Look ! weeks o’er, old ocean we Puritans swept 

In ~ staunchest of ships, while the wind never 
slept, 

And this miserable trifle of brass, am I told, 

Can make better time than the Mayfiower of 


old ? 

’Tis a lie. No. Ill smash it,’’ And quick as 
a flash 

Down came his broad palm on the wire with a 
crash. 


Just then the maid, who, with dignified mien, 

So deftly presides o’er the slender machine, 

Nothing loth to respond to the Puritan’s 
knock, 

Slyly opened the circuit and gave him a shock. 

With a howl, like a yell from the realm of de- 


spair, 
The Puritan bounded three feet in the air, 
** ? Tis hell-fire concentrated !”’ he screamed in 


affright, 
Then turned to the maid who laughed at his 
plight; 
With finger upraised, and, in accent severe, 
ro gravely admonished her: ‘*Maiden, I 
ear 
Thou’rt a witch, like those, as, doubtless, you 
know, 


We hanged in old Salem long years ago. 

Quit this dangerous sport, with devices of evil; 

with hell-fire, nor play with the 

evil, 

If you do, mark my word; on the judgment’s 
dread morn, 

He’ll claim his old playmate, as sure as you’re 
born.” 


Then onward we strolled, till we halted again 

To watch the approach of the railroad train. 

On it dashes, and crashes, and thunders, and 
squeals, 


Miles shouts, ‘‘’ Tis the cook stove of Solon 
on wheels. 

Avaunt thee, Sathanus!” Then out jerks his 
blade, 


And proves his old courage, but little decayed, 
As he ponte himself square in the midst of the 
trac 
To meet the bold demon and frighten him back; 
On the sword of the Lord and of Gideon calls, 
And the Puritan war-cry most lustily bawls; 
Cuts, lashes, and thrusts at the swift-turning 
wheels, 
Till the cow-catcher tosses him head over heels. 
As he picked himself up, I essayed to explain 
The meaning and use of the thundering train; 
How the farmer may travel at ease, if he choose, 
Forty miles per hour while he’s reading the 
news; 
How the dame, with spectacles safe on her nose, 
Speeds on like the wind while she’s knitting 
ker hose. 


Just then a balloon, a huge, ponderous thing, 

Sailed over our heads like a bird on the wing, 

And fen Pilgrim’s quick eye, glancing upward 

ar, 

Saw a voyageur’s face peeping over the car. 

** What! ho there!” he shouted, *‘thou ad- 
venturous wight, 

Don’t seek to scale heaven in perilous flight. 

Thou’rt worse than the builders of Babel of old, 

Like them, sacreligious and impiously bold; 

Take warning from them, come down while ye 

may, 

You can only reach heaven in the orthodox 
way.” 

But the voyager, heedless, as upward he rose, 

Dropped a huge bag of sand plump on Stand- 
ish’s nose, 

‘* Alack !” cried the Pilgrim, ‘‘the last days 
are n 

For the mountains and hills have shot into the 


SKY, 
And now seek to cover us, falling from air, 


Done up, too, in good hempen sacks, I declare.” 


Then up from the harbor there came a shrill 


shriek; 
Miles ay in amazement, too startled to 
speak. 
** Friend Miles, ’tis a steamer from Holland’s 
m shore, 
Five days makes the voyage you traversed of 
yore,” 
A closet close by, I drew him within, 
And shut up the door on the steamer’s loud din. 
The elevator sprung in her dizzying flight, 
Miles Standish threw up both hands in affright; 
Quite lost was the courage that marked him of 


yore, 
As, oe pale, he reached the fifth 
oor 


I assisted him out, rang the telephone bell, 

And called for a doctor. He noted it well, 

And a look of heroic, determined despair 

Crept over his face as I talked in the air. 

‘Good sir,” quote the Pilgrim, with sudden 
rebound, 

‘Permit me, I beg you, get back to the ground; 

In my day we’d no such contrivance; but, then, 

In place of machinery we made men; 

ber aot are to> much for my old-fashioned 

ad; 

My place is, undoubtedly, down with the dead, 

So back to my grave will I cheerfully plod, 

Where I’ve slumbered for centuries under the 
sod.” 

The Pilgrim’s grim form disappeared as he 
spoke, 

And I from my dream at that moment awoke. 


Colonial music, old folks’-concert- 
fashion, can be interspersed wherever 
needed. If Priscilla be an indifferent 
spinner; a real sample of “how they 
spin in ye olden time” can be insert- 
ed by any worthy dame who knows 
how to spin. Let her make the old 
wheel hum. Posters, programs, and 
newspaper notices should all be print- 
ed in colonial dialect. Every lady is 
mistress, and all the “the’s” are “ye’s.” 
Even the hand-bills thrown about the 
streets can be quaint enough to be 
preserved as souvenirs. The result 
will be a handsome sum netted for 
some good cause, a delighted audi- 
ence, and a happy lot of young peo- 
ple sitting for a group picture of the 
the Pilgrims in the costume of “ye 
olden time.” Eva Emery Dye. 

Orecon City, Oregon. 


RUSSIA’S GIRDLE ROUND THE WORLD. 


The great trans-Siberian railroad, 
connecting European Russia with the 
Pacific, is the beginning. From the 
Baltic and the Black Sea as eastern 
termini this road, which will be 5,000 
miles long and cost $300,000,000, will 
extend to Viadivostock, a port north 
of Japan, and will be finished within 
fifteen years. It will be half as long 
again as the Canadian Pacific road. 
Its cost will be defrayed by the Im- 
perial treasury. Thearea thus thrown 
open to the outside world contains 
five million square miles of fertile 
land. It is peopled by eighteen 
million inhabitants, whose agricultur- 
al products alone are valued yearly 
at $30,000,000. The output of its 
mines is nearly as much more. But 
this transcontinental road is only a 
part of the girdle. The Amoor 
Steamship Company will form another 
part. Its route will be between 
Viadivostock and some American port 
on the Pacific. Five steamers have 
already been purchased, and the fleet 
will consist of nineteen, at least—the 
controlling commercial fleet in that 
ocean. The same company will also 
operate a line of steamers between 
our Atlantic coast and the ports of 
the Baltic and Black Sea, thus com- 
pleting a girdle of steam communica- 
tion encircling the world, and all un- 
der the Czar’s control, except the 
3,000 miles across the continent. Evi- 
dently, Russia aspires to be the might- 
iest trading and maritime nation on 
the globe. When once her girdle is 
complete, one can make the trip 
around the world in less than fifty 


days. 


A celebrated French physiognomist 
was wont to declare that he had but 
to follow persons and imitate their 
walk. gestures, and facial expression, 
to diagnose accurately their general 
characteristics, and especially the 
emotions of the moment. Now if we 
realized, always, when mingling with 
our fellow-beings, that “he that runs 
may read” even our most secret 
thoughts, we should certainly put a 
guard upon ourselves that the 
thoughts might be such as we should 
not be ashamed to acknowledge if 
they were proclaimed from the house- 
tops. If you doubt this statement, 
you have but to mingle with the 
crowd and imitate pronounced walks 
and gestures, to be fully convinced 
of the truth of the theory; and you 
will also be deeply impressed by the 
physical and mental effects thus pro- 
duced. Par exemple, assume a slouch- 
ing gait, let the body fall heavily 
over on one hip, drag one foot after 
the other, drop the outer corners of 
the eyebrows, and the corners of the 
mouth, and, presto! you will instant. 
ly feel completely demoralized—a 
wreck, utterly unfit for the slightest 
mental or physical exertion ! 


— 


In fact, one great question that is 
going to be forced into politics—we 
may sneer at it now, but it is going 
to come—is the question of prohibi- 
tion. Mark my words, the saloon in 
America has become a public nuis- 
ance. The liquor trade, by meddling 
with politics and corrupting politics, 
has become a menace and a danger. 
Those who drink, and those who love 
America, and those who love liberty, 
are gging to bring this moral ques- 
tion into politics more and more.— 


Bishop Spalding. 


The fear of punishment may keep 
men from doing evil, but it cannot 


make them love the good. 
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A Quaint Old Cross. 


Blest they who seek 

While in their youth, 

With spirit meek, 

The way of truth. 
To them the sacred Scriptures now display _ 
Christ as the only true and living way; 
His precious biood on Calvary was given 
To make them heirs of bliss in heaven. 
And e’en on earth the child of God can trace 
The blessings of his Saviour’s grace. 

For them he bore 

His Father's frown. 

For them he wore 

The thorny crown; 

Nailed to the cross, 

Endured its pain, 

That his life’s loss 

Might be their gain. 

Then haste to choose 

That better part; 

Nor e’en refuse 

The Lord thy heart, 

Lest he declare— 

know you not,” 

And deep despair 

Should be your lot. 
Now look to Jesus who on Calvary died; 
And trust in him who there wast crucified. 

—The Church Bells. 


— 


MICROSCOPIC PENMANSHIP. 


[Condensed for the Literary Digest from a 
Paper in Bookworm, London, May.] 

The subject of microscopic work- 
manship readily divides itself into 
two classes: penmanship and mechan- 
ical construction. _ History has hand- 
ed down to us many examples of this 
form of caligraphic mania, of which 
the chief symptom is a desire to com- 
press the greatest number of words 
into the smallest possible space. 

Pliny, the younger, declares (Op. 
VII. 21) that Cicero once saw the 
Iliad written so small that it could 
be enclosed in a walnut-shell. This 
affirmation was regarded as improba- 
ble until the seventeenth century, 
when Huet, Bishop of Avranches, 
France, an excellent Greek scholar, 
proved that it could be accomplished. 

The Gospel of St. John and the 
Acts of the Apostles were written 
within the circumference of a farth- 
ing, in the sixth century, by an 
Italian monk. 

Dr. Heylin, in his “Life of King 
Charles,” records that during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth “there was 
one who wrote the Ten Command- 
ments, the Creed, the Pater Noster, 
the Queen’s name, and the prayer of 
our Lord within the compass of a 
penny, and gave Her Majesty a pair 
of spectacles of such an artificial mak- 
ing that by the help thereof she did 
plainly and distinctly discern every 
letter.” 

A somewhat similar feat was that 
“rare piece of work brought to pass 
by Peter Bales, an Englishman, who 
also exhibited before Her Majesty the 
entire Bible written in a book, con- 
taining as many leaves as a full-sized 
edition, but fitting into a walnut.” 

In St. John’s College, Oxford, is 
preserved a portrait of Charles I, in 
which the engraver’s lines, as they 


seem to be, are merely microscopic 


writing, the face alone containing all 
the Book of Psalms, with the Creeds, 
and several forms of prayers. 

The learned Porson is known to 
have indulged in this species of “‘curi- 
ous idleness” occasionally, and per- 
haps the Greek verses from the Medea 
of Euripides, with Johnson's transla- 
tion of the same, for Burney's “His- 
tory of Music,” were executed by 
him. Thoughconsisting of 220 words, 
they are comprised in acircle half an 
inch in diameter, with a small space 
in the center left blank. 

About forty years ago, a specimen 
of microscopic penmanship was ex- 
hibited in America. It consisted of 
the following inscription, written up- 
on glass in a circle much smaller than 
the head of an ordinary pin (1-625 
part of an inch in diameter): “Lowell 
and Scuter, Watchmakers, 64 Ex- 
change street, Portland. Written by 
Fermat at Paris, 1852.” 


At the Dusseldorf exhibition a few 
years ago a gentleman showed a 
postal card upon which the whole of 
the first three books of the Odyssey 
were written, the remaining space be- 
ing filled with the transcript of a long 
debate which had taken place in the 
German Parliament a short time be- 
fore. The whole card contained 33,- 
000 words. 

In the spring of 1882 a Hungarian 
Jew sent to a Vienna paper a grain 
of wheat on which he had written 
309 words taken from Sissot’s book 
on Vienna. 

Layard, in his History of Nineveh, 
mentions that the national records of 
the Assyrian Empire were written on 
bricks in characters so minute as to 
be scarcely legible without the aid of 
the microscope, and that, in fact, a 
variety of this instrument was found 
among the excavations. 

So much for dainty penmanship. 
That minute mechanical construction 
can also claim to considerable an- 
tiquity is evidenced by the works of 
Pliny and Adrian, who relate that 
Myrmicides constructed out of ivory 
a ship with all her appurtenances, and 
a chariot with four wheels and four 
horses, both so small that a bee could 
bide either of them with its wings. 


A still more wonderful work is that 
of Mark Scaliot, a London locksmith, 
who, in 1570, manufactured a lock 
consisting of eleven different pieces 
of steel, iron and brass, which, to- 
gether with the key belonging to it, 
weighed only one grain. The same 
artist constructed a chain of gold 
containing forty-three links, which he 
fastened to the lock and key, and 


them with ease. 

A still more marvelous curiosity 
was @ set of 1,600 ivory dishes, which 
were said to have been purchased by 
one Shad from the maker, .Oswald 
Northingerns, and exhibited before 
Pope Paul VI. These dainty turn- 
ings, though perfect in every respect, 
were scarcely visible to the naked 
eye, and could be easily enclosed in 
a casket the size of a peppercorn. A 
Jesuit, Father Ferrarius, made twen- 
ty-five wooden cannon capable of be- 
ing packed away in the same space. 
- In 1764, on the birthday of King 
George III, a watchmaker of London, 
named Arnold, presented himself be- 
fore the King to exhibit a curious re- 
peating watch of his manufacture. 
This watch was in diameter some- 
what less than a silver two-pence, 
contained 120 distinct parts, and 
weighed altogether less than six 
pennyweights ! 

Not very long ago, a London news- 
paper announced that a jeweler of 
Turin had made a tugboat formed of 
a single pearl. The sail is of beaten 
gold studded with diamonds, and the 
binnacle light at the prow is a per- 
fect ruby. An emerald serves as its 
rudder, and the stand on which it is 
mounted is aslab of whitest ivory. 
The entire weight of this marvelous 
specimen of the jeweler’s craft is less 
than half an ounce, but the maker 
values it at £1,000. 


AN ENEMY TO THE RACE. 


Sir Andrew Clark, Bart., Physician- 
in-Ordinary to Queen Victoria, died 
recently, in his sixty-seventh year. 
In his address on “An Enemy of the 
Race,” he concludes: “ As I looked at 
the hospital wards to-day, and saw 
that seven out of ten owed their 
diseases to alcoho), I could but 
lament that the teaching about this 
question was not more direct, more 
decisive, more home-thrusting than 
ever it had been. When I myself 
think of all this [ am disposed to 
rush to the opposite extreme, to give 
up everything, and go forth on a holy 
crusade, preaching to all men: ‘ Be- 
ware of this enemy of the race.’” 


“ Health” he defined “as the love- 
liest thing in the world, as that state 
of the body in which all the functions 
of it go on without notice or obser- 
vation, and in which existence is felt 
to be a pleasure, in which it is a kind 
of joy to see, to heur, to touch, to 
live.” This state, according to him, 
“cannot be benefited by alcohol in 
any degree.” He expressed the hope 
more that once that “all the rising 
generation will be total abstainers.” 
He saw multitudes of patients in the 
hospital “maimed for life by this 
agent,” and yet who were not what 
would be called “drunkards.” They 
feel jolly and comfortable, and full 
of jokes and fun, go into company, 
and are full of life. Still, “under 
this fair and genial and jovial outside 
the constitution is being sapped, 
and suddenly some fine day this hale 
and hearty man—whose steps seem 
to make the earth rebound again and 
the rafters re-echo with his tread— 
tumbled down in a fit.” 


With regard to the social aspects 
of the question, he says: “I can 
imagine no injury to the State or to 
the family so great as that which 
comes from habitual drunkards.” Of 
the excessive drinker he says: “I 
would have his liberty sacrificed for 
the good of his family and the State 
and the community.” 


WHAT IS POLITENESS ? 


To avail much, politeness must be a 
habit, not an occasional mood. Like 
full dress. it really shows to disad- 
vantage if not worn with the air of 
having been born in it. We must 
wear it at home, or we shall not find 
it fitting us well in the house of our 
neighbor. I have a charming friend 
who insists that politeness is but the 
highest order of selfishness—that the 
desire to be thought well of by all 
good people, nay, by all people, good 
and bad, is at the bottom of it. We 
need not accept this theory; but, af- 
ter all, itis worth while to have ev- 
erybody feel that we wish to make 
our presence a comfort, and not an 
embarrassment. 

Mere elegance of manners, mere 
correctness in following conven- 
tional rules, mere accuracy of de- 
portment as regards physical bear- 
ing, and mere facility in gliding 
through the intricacies of formal so- 
cial gymnastics, are, doubtless, im- 
portant attainments; but politeness 
may not be reached by them. You 
must be constantly thoughtful of 
what will please others; you must 
find your own happiness in making 
each person happy that you meet; 
you must be a storage battery of 
cheerful and engaging influences, an 
optimist, a prophet of good, as well 
as a person of easy and polished bear- 
ing. Ihave met very courtly people 
who were exceedingly impolite; they 
forgot to overlook the discourtesy of 
others.” — Chautauquan. 


The total revenue of the Church of 
England is $28,767,785, derived as 
follows: Lands, $6,855,535; tithe-rent 
charges, $14,941,760; house and 
ground rents, $2,527,115; minerals, 
$1,849,275; rent charges on estates, 
etc., $809,575; dividends and interest, 


| $1,508,220; other receipts, $766,950. 


rages in Barcelona and elsewhere, 
makes an extraordinary suggestion, 
which will call forth a smile and per- 
haps a half-querying “why not?” It 
urges that known or convicted Anar- 


‘chists, of all degrees, should be forci- 


bly deported to some South Sea isle, 
there to practice their theories to 
their hearts’ content. Food and im- 
plements are to be provided at the 
first, until work and cultivation be- 
gin to reap the rewards of their in- 
dustry. No laws are to be permitted 
to be made, no authorities constitut- 
ed, but the vaunted system of society 
by negation insisted upon to the full. 
The author asserts, though I am in 
doubt whether seriously or sardoni- 
cally, that one of two results may fol- 
low — “(1) The deported men will 
not agree; and, therefore, they will 
destroy each other. (2) They will 
have the opportunity to demonstrate 
the feasibility of their doctrines by 
their lives. If they succeed in this, 
their cause will triumph, and they 
will inaugurate a reign of peace 
throughout the world.”— Churchman. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, MAY 20TH. 
EXOD. II: 1-10. 


The Childhood of Moses. 


BY REV. WALLACE SMITH. 


Golden Text.—** I will deliver him, and honor 
him” (Ps. xci: 15). 

The greatest leaders among men, the noblest 
prophets of God, began the journey of life on 
the same level with all humanity—engaging in 
the prattle and thinking the thoughts of child- 
hood. If Scripture is silent regarding the 
earlier years of its mighty characters, we have 
no choice but to acquiesce in the wisdom which 
jnspires its pages, and be content to know that, 
when God has prepared and equipped his ser- 
vaht, he will bring him into full view on the 
scene Of his labors. Imagination may fill up 
the details of the youth of Moses more or less 
accurately, yet we can believe that it would be 
all one piece of a grand magnificent whole; and 
Moses the infant, floating in his little ark of 
bulrushes on the Nile, is as interesting a subject 
of thought to us to-day as Moses the venerable 
leader of Israel passing up out of sight on 
Mount Nebo to die, We are studying God, 
protecting and guidinz Moses now; afterwards 
we may study Moses following and trusting 
God, The whole history of the great lawgiver 
of Israel is a wondeiful record of the workings 
of Divine Providence. To all appearance, it is 
the ordinary course of nature—there is no vio- 
lation of established law; and yet we feel that 
we are looking upon a scene where the great 
Creator is at work fulfilling his own purposes. 
An almost infinite variety of minute circum- 
stances, agents apparently the most divergent, 
were brought to act together in his presevation. 
But the natural order of events appeared not 
to be altered; the free agency of no one was 
sacrificed; and, while the world goes on undis- 
turbed, God’s purpose is achieved. It is always 
interesting to study the beginnings of a great 
life, and, amorg the many noble names that 
adorn the pages of Hebrew history, that of 
Moses occupies perhaps the highest place save 
one. And yet he, too, was born in a time of 
oppression and national degradation. Like an- 
other and a greater Deliverer, who came many 
centuries later and led his people out of bond- 
age, Moses entered upon life when the moth- 
ers in Israel were mourning for their sons, de- 
stroyed at the command of an inhuman king. 
History repeats itself, sometimes with startling 
accuracy, and Egypt has its parallel in Bethle- 
bem. In both alike man’s scheming is futile 
—God’s power is all-prevailing. Although the 
primary object of Pharoah in devising this cruel 
and foolish slaughter of Hebrew children was to 
prevent the Israelites from becoming more pow- 
erful by increase of population, yet the historian 
Josephus relates that the Egyptian king had 
heard from one of his priests that a Hebrew 
was about to arise who should lead forth his 
people and humble; the Egyptians. However 
that may be, it does not affect the import of 
the lesson. The chosen people of God in all 
times of persecution can say with excellent faith, 
‘* If God be for us, who can be against us?” 
(Rom, viii: 31). 

A Mother’s Devotion. (Vs. 1-4). The tribe 
of Levi occupies a large portion of the history 
of Israel. It became the priestly tribe, and 
had peculiar privileges as it had special duties 
appertaining to it. Now, for the first time, 
it takes its place in history, and all at once 
bursts into full prominence by being selected 
of God as the tribe specially destined for his 
service. Moses was of Levi, both from his 
father’s and mother's side, and it is, perhaps, 
more than analogy that that particular tribe 
should be chosen. Levi was the third son of 
Jacob, and we can read back in Gen, xxix: 34 
how he obtained the name of Levi—join«d; we 
can also read forward in this book how that 
God, having led out his people from Egypt, 
and prepared a way by the ritual of the Taber- 
nacle, how his people could once more be unit- 
ed with him in the relation of his own peculiar 
race, and the priesthood of the tribe of Levi 
affords the means of union. Only in the wor- 
ship of the Tabernacle could the people be 
with one God; only in Levi could the Taber- 
nacle service be performed. God is preparing 
the world for his truth in the birth of Moses, 
and the glimpse of that Hebrew home shows 
us the kind of home from which the best ser- 
vants of God came forth to duty. He wasa 
goodly child;.an apostle in Acts tells us that 
he was exceedingly fair (Acts vii: 20), and so 
his mother, between hope and fear, keeps him 
as long as safety permitted. Oh, how thet 
heart must have been wrenched at the thought 
of the separation that must soon come ! 
cruel law was inexorable, and we may believe 
that it was daily enforced. She could not hope 
to escape detection longer, but a mother’s 
heart can quickly adopt means and measures to 
effect a purpose. Then came the resolve to 
frame the ark, and make it so as to leave a 
lingering chance of preserving its precious 
freight. She has not the power to cast it into 
the river, but lays it ia the flags by the river’s 


| brink, and his sister stands by watching it, 


The 


That little ark, with its tiny occupant, has 
figured largely in the thoughts of men. One 
day that helpless infant was destined to make 
tremble the great Pharaoh on his throne. 
Whence, then, was this power ? A godly home 
is the best source from which to draw inspira- 
tion for life’s duty. Pious parents are a 
guarantee that a child will have God’s protec- 
tion in life. When there is love within the 
home, the recollections of infancy are in- 
fluences that make many a life noble, and pre- 
vent many a downfall. The strong character 
of Moses was inherited from God-fearing par- 
ents. 

Found by Pharaoh's Daughter. (Vs. 5, 6.) 
How many and fervent were the prayers that 
went up from that sorrowful household to the 
throne of the God of Abraham, the world will 
never know. How many are the secret influ- 
ences at work in the universe no one will say, 
but the ¢ffects are clearly seen; and all things 
happen in natural order under the direction of 
a prayer-hearing “sod. It was customary, no 
doubt, for the Egyptian princess to go down to 
the banks of the sacred Nile to bathe. But 
that she should take compassion on one of the 
hated Hebrew children shows that God was 
dealing with the heart of Pharaoh’s daughter. 
It was all a part of the divine plan. In short, 
all things that occur in the world come to pass 
either by reason of divine intervention or are so 
permitted by Him who moveth all things. If 
God so closely watches over the creatures of his 
hand that not even a sparrow falls to the 
ground without his knowledge, shall he not al- 
so care for the children of those who fear him ? 
It was he who set in order the train of events 
which would make the name of Moses known 
in all the land of Pharaoh. From the very be- 
ginning we can see that Pharaoh’s daughter is a 
special agent in the providence of God. She 
first notices the ark among the flags. With 
the cruel command of the monarch (i: 22) 
it must have been a common sight te see He- 
brew children dead upon the banks of the Nile. 
But this one she sends her maid to fetch. Then 
she opens the little pitch-bedaubed ark, and is 
m ved to compassion fas the babe weeps. 
of the Hebrew’s children” —nothing more. 
Yet undistinguished as Moses was then, he had 
been chosen of God to be a power in the land, 
and to leave a name perhaps second only to 
one among all the heroes of Israel’s history, 
He may te only an outcast infant of a - perse- 
cuted race, and yet he was gifted peculiarly be- 
yond all other men, so much so that the He- 
brews of later ages used to say that ‘‘not all 
the generations of men had seen his like.” 
**This ts one of the Hebrew's children,” and yet 
he saw God and talked with him. (Exod. 
xxxili: 18-23.) He withstood the mighty Phar- 
aoh, and humbled the Egyptian nation by the 
power of the Lord; he led his people out tri- 
umphantly across the Red Sea, and governed 
a rebellious people in the wilderness for forty 
years, Pharaoh’s daughter knew not the fu- 
ture of that weeping babe; no one can tell the 
possibilities of any life. But we do know that 
the life of faith has a wider range of usefulness’ 
and a more certain measure of success than 
mere worldly ambition affords, If we could 
only see this in its true light there would be 
more care of the beginnings of things, because 
they are prophecies of the end. 

Restored to His Home. (Vs. 7-8.) All the 
while, in anxious suspense, Miriam, the sister 
of the infant Moses, stands near. She offers 
to find a nurse for the child, and thus he is giv- 
en back to his own mother. It may be diffi- 
cult to explain this on ordinary every-day 
principles; but when attention is paid to the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, it is all 
easily understood. The mother’s faith had led 
her to hide the child (Heb. ix: 23), and we may 
well believe that such faith was exercised in 
much prayer; and prayer is always answered 
according to our faith, or in proportion to it, 
as we would say. Then begins the first part of 
Moses’ education, for to fit him for the great 
work he had to do required special training, and 
he got it. The foundation of his learning was 
the simple, faithful piety of an Hebrew home, 
under the guidance and supervision of upright, 
godly parents; and that is one of the best 
requisites for life’s battle, though we do not 
often realize that until itis toolate. The next, 
or second, part of Moses’ education was that 
which he received in the house of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, where he became learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians (Acts vii: 22); also an 
important acquisition for him in the special 
work to which Providence called him. The 
finishing part of his education was later on in 
life, when he spent forty years in the land of 
Midian, where he learned patience, and he 
learned it thoroughly, as his after life shows. 
The life of Moses 1s one of the most remarkable 
recorded in history. Yet in all the vicissitudes 
of his checkered life, he held to his faith in 
God; and when we study the story of his 
preservation as he is exposed in the ark of bul- 
rushes on the banks of the Nile, and then fol- 
low his life ‘on until the time when—his eyes 
not dimmed nor his natural strength abated, he 
passed up through the assembled elders of 
Israel on his way up Mount Nebo to view the 
land of promise before he died. When we see 
this, there is a deeper meaning and solemni y in 
the words which God speaks of his servant, ‘‘I 
will deliver him and honor him.” 


What Causes Pimples ? 


Clogging of the pores or 
mouths of the sebaceous 
glands with sebum or oily 
matter. 

7 Nature will not allow the 
i clogging of the pores to 
continue long, hence, in- 
flammation, pain, swelling 
and redness. 


What Cures Pimples? 


The only reliable cure, when not due to a 
constitutional humor, is CUTICURA SOAP. 

It dissolves sebaceous or oily matter, re- 
duces inflammation, soothes and heals irri- 
tated and roughened surfaces, and restores 
the skin to its original purity. 

Besitivs being the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, it is the purest, 
sweetest, and most delicate of toilet soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. PoTTER Drve 
AND CHEM. CoRP., Sole Props., Boston. 


** All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
sad Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. Mm. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH ~CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wedriesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, ri A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets, 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 

PARK CHURCH—4I6 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P.M. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets, Rev. C. 
Andersén, Pastor. Sunday services, I1 
A. M.and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, 
near Capital street. Rev. John G. Eckles, 
pastor; residence, corner Sadowa and Ca 
itol Sts. Sunday-school at 11 A. M. Chris- 
tian Endeavor at 6:30 P.M. Preaching at 
7:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 
P.M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHURCH — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, 7:30 P.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe, 
pastor; residence, 3335 Washington street. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev, Philip Coombe. 


John H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday- 
school, 3 P. M. 
Congregational Assomates.—President— 


Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 
Clay street. 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1658 Temple 
street, Los Angeles, Vice-Pres dents—For Los 
Angeles and Orange Counties, Mrs. G. R. 
Thomas, Pasadena; for Santa Barbara and 
Ventura Counties, Mrs. R. F. Bingham, Santa 
Barbara; for San Diego County, Mrs. G. W. 
Marston, 1210 Ash street, San Diego. For San 
Bernardino and Riverside Counties, Mrs, H.A. 
Lucas, San Bernardino. Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Pasadena Treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
M,. Smith, Public Library, Riverside. Anudi- 
tor, Mrs. T. C. Hunt, Riverside. Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. Jacob 
Horton, Lordsburg. Superintendent of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasadena. 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison C, 
Blaikie, South Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 478 Edwards street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S. Averill, 1635 Rockwood avenue, 
Los Angeles. President’s Assistant—Mrs. J. 
H. Harwood, Claremont. Vice-President, L. 
A Dist.— Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 1300 Carroll 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President San 
Ber’d’o Dist —Miss Sarah M, Mead, San 
Jacinto. Home Secretary—Mrs. Carvline C 
Thomas, 153 Terrace Drive, Pasadena. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs, A. L. McPherson, Redlands, 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. Sup- 
erintendent C. E. Work—Mrs. Jacob Horton, 
Lordsburg. Superintendent Children’s Work-- 
Mrs. Isabella Scott, Ontario. Superintendent 
Literature—Mrs. Alison C. Blaikie, South Los 
Angeles. Auditor--Mrs. Mary M. Smith, 
Riverside, 


Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— President 
—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, ‘acaville. Vice-Presi- 
dents—Mrs, J. K. McLean, Mrs, W. C. Pond, 
Mrs. R. E. Cole, Mrs. Galen M. Fisher, Mrs. 
F. B. Pullan. Recording Secretary—Mrs. S 
S. Smith, 1704 Geary street, San Francisco. 
Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, 461 E. 
Fourteenth street, Oakland; Mrs. H. H. Cole, 
309 Sanchez street, Sau Francisco; Mrs. J. H. 
Warren, Honorary. Foreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Charles W. Farnam, Fruitvale, Alameda Co. 
Treasurer—Miss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Frank- 
lin street. Oakland. Auditor—Rev. Walter 
Frear, 7 Montgomery avenue, San Francisco. 
All contributions fur the Young Ladies’ Branch 
of the Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss 
Grace E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 
1722 Geary street, San Francisco. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary, 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 
street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 

Cal. + Cc. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, , 

Frait and Flower Mission fer Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions, 
President, Miss Mary A. Harris; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Martha W. Shainwald; Treasurer, Mrs, 
Geo. H. Buckingham; Secretary, Harriet Ja- 
cobson; Assistant Secretary, Lottie Cerf. 


Y Women’s Christian Association. 
i aj arrell street, between Octavia and 
ugh. 


Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 
ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
D.D. Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D, 
Treasurer—Geo. H. Kellogg, 112 Liberty St, 
Congregational Sunday - School and 


Publishing Society. —Boston and Cuicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 


| Field Secretary — W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 


Treasurer-—E, Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Central and North- 
ern California; 735 Market street, S. F. 


Con onal Home Missiona”y Soc’y. 
Bible Astor Place, New York. 
taries —- Rev. J. B, Clark, Rev. William 


Kincaid, Rev. Washington Choate. Treas- 
urer—W. B. Howland, | Superin- | 


Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 
American Missio Asseciation.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A.& 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. W , DD. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq esterm 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 192 
Washington street, Chicago, III. 
California Chinese Mission.— 
to the American Missionary Association. Ret 
. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
ond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisca, 


The Congregational Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD. 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer-—H.@ 
—H. H. Wikoff, 1 reen Sam 
F 009 street, 

American Board C. F. M.—Missionag 
Rooms, C tional House, Boston. See 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. . 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.B. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Freag, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F. 


Missionary Seciety of the Swedish Con- 


gregational-Churches.—Rev. C. A. 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goode, 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


RANGES! 


thea 


Ss 


Is the ple’s choice. The only 9 
that will out ali that can be said 
praise of it. Baking and Roasting, econe 


of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality 


workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
Self-Basting and Ventilated Oven, allowing 
all odors the oven to pass into ‘the 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co, 
947 MARKET STREET. 


Le Baten: 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush 8t., 8. F., 

Will endeavor te please any who would waaé 

suit of clothing made 

to order. 


If we do not have in stock the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will go with Ein 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he car 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco t 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent. discount t 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Gonuine Hand Woven and Mand Spua 
Goods, now in stock. 


FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS MACKEREL, OR 
A PACKAGE UF FINE OLIVES, OR AN “AS 
SORTMENT OF PURE SPICES AND FINE 
GROCERIES 


CALL ON 


FOSTER CO. 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE GROCERS 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


612 to 516 Sacramente and 519 Cem- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco, 


. 


Studio on Central Court, Exposition Grounds, 


tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 


Bet ,Administration and Mechanic Buildi 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL ; 
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[ Wepwespay, May 9, 1894. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Take Notice—LIBERAL OrFreR.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe Paciric for 
one year. THE PAciFicis not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
seriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, May 9, 1894. 


THE NOBILITY OF CONFESSION. 


It seems to us that it is about time 
for ministers and churches to feel 
and assert the nobility of confession 
and of creed? We have had a long 
run of declamation in many quarters 
concerning the constraint there is or 
may be in ponderous articles of faith. 
Now, there are articles of faith that 
are ponderous. There is a use of 
such articles which is stiff, unyielding 
and unsympathetic. It has been well 
that this abuse has been pointed out. 
We may pardon some intemperate 
fulmination on the subject. For ex- 
ample, there was and is reason why 
some revision should be made in so 
elaborate a confession as that of 
Westminster. We could have sym- 
pathy with ministers or elders who 
did not wish to be held to a rigid 
construction of that venerable docu- 
ment. Our own churches have brought 
along, in some cases, a rather schol- 
astic wording of the common Chris- 
tian teachings. The process by which 
simplification has gone on for some 
years has yielded, often, good results. 
But the process may be too long 
drawn out, and the animus engender- 
ed in the process may have become 
almost childish. Is it not time to 
call a halt? Is there not another side 
of the matter which needs to come to 
-. due recognition ? 

Readers of the Reformation history 
have always stopped to admire the 
attitude of John, the constant, the 
elector of Saxony, when one of the 
great creeds of that momentous time 
was to be signed or evaded. Timid 
and trimming voices said, “Let the 
ministers sign; that is their business; 
the princes may decline.” John knew 
that such a course would be unman- 
ly. It was his princely privilege and 
high honor to declare to the world, 
and own with Luther and Melanc- 
thon, those distinctive truths which 
were formulated in the Augsburg 
Confession. Indeed, what was it that 
was at that moment arousing Luther's 
disgust? Was it not that through 
minor considerations Melancthon 
himself should fail to set forth in 
that symbol clearly and firmly the 
full Protestant truth. 

It is, no doubt, a worthy impulse 
which tempts churches to eliminate 
from the terms of membership what- 
ever would prevent any true disciple 
from entering into fellowship. They 
ought so to administer their trust as 
invite, and not deter, any Christian. 
But that may be done without going 
so far as to withhold their testimony 
to the express tenets which distin- 
guish the Christian religion. There 
may be a reasonable difference of 
opinion as to how the testimony may 
be made full and plain, and the invi- 
tation be at the same time generous 
and warm. But that would be a 
sorry policy which should go so far 
as actually to make the open affirma- 
tion of Christian facts and principles 
seem unimportant and even unpopular. 
The creed is not a mean or harsh pro- 
vision in a church; nor is it a kind of 
form which is a necessary evil. It is 
a symbol, in the high and noble sense 
of that word; that is, the banner un- 
der which the army marches on its 
way. 

It seems as if it were supposed to 


be showing a favor if confession of: 


the great Christian truths were 
waived or put in some diluted, at- 
tenuated form. John of Saxony did 
not think it was a favor. Are we 
sure it is to be counted a favor by 
any right-minded believer? The be- 
liever wants to utter his allegiance 
to the full gospel. He does not wish 
to leave out any part of the message 
that his Lord has left in the “ imper- 
ishable word.” He would much 
rather own a doctrine that he does 
not fully comprehend than to ask a 
church to bring its body of truth 
down to the level and grasp of his in- 
dividual limitations. 

If this great yearning after church 


unity and comprehension which is | 


in the air is only to be satisfied by 
reducing Christianity to the lowest 
terms in which universal religion can 
be expressed, then the conditions are 
too humiliating. Certain Unitarians, 
rationalistic Jews and members of 
ethical societies may wish to organ- 
ize on such terms. But in so doing 
they openly and frankly declare them- 
selves non-christian. But it is the 
business of the Church to confess 
Christ in the fullness of his person 
and his work, and in the historical 
setting in which he has been reveal- 
ed in the Scriptures. How to get 
along with proclaiming as little as 
possible of the Christian faith is not 
to be our chief study. That is apol- 
ogetic in the least worthy sense of 
the word. Let us so frame our be- 
lief as to win the same admiring re- 
sponse which greeted Simon Peter, 
“Blessed art thou, Bar-Jonas; for 
on this rock will I build my church.” 


The Methodist ministers of Chica- 
go, observing the activity of Leo XIII 
in securing legislation elsewhere, and 
the warm approval by some promi- 
nent clergy of religious freedom as 
existing in the United States, resolved 
respectfully and earnestly to request 
their good offices, under the direc- 
tion of the Pope, to secure for the 
Protestants of Peru, Ecuador, and 
Bolivia the same liberty of conscience 
that is enjoyed by Roman.Catholic 
citizens of this country. One good 
turn deserves another. Almost any- 
body can remonstrate against intru- 
sions on his own liberty. The pinch 
comes when the same body intrudes 
himself on the liberty of others. It 
is glorious for some trade union to 
expatiate on the oppression of capi- 
talists. But for a company of union 
workmen to boycott and beat another 
company of workmen, non-union—is 
that glorious also? Happy the men 
who do not condemn themselves in 
the thing which they allow. 


Whatever we may think of the 
methods adopted by the A. P. A., we 
may learn from the Roman hierarchy 
the necessity of perpetual vigilance 
as to the daily press. Any most or- 
dinary reader of the newspapers must 
have become aware of the increased 
space devoted to the affairs of the 
Church of Rome, and the more than 
kindly tone of the ;aragraphs in 
which those afiairs are noticed or dis- 
cussed. This has not come about of 
itself. The editors are assisted by 
competent champions. In this coun- 
try there is a society called the Catho- 
lic Truth, and in England one known 
as the Apostolate of the Press. Thus 
there is at hand a corps of writers 
ready to reply wben anything appear- 
ing in the secular print needs correc- 
tion. If, by equally effective organ- 
ization, the truth of history should 
be as constantly verified, and fully 
uttered in favor of our Protestant 
issue with the hierachy, that would 
be a very worthy service. 


The race question is a stubborn 
one. See the Native Sons drawing 
the line of membership at the word 
white; then the A. P. A. discuss wheth- 
er a man of the Negro color can 
properly belong to their organization. 
Over in the Islands political unity 
seems néar being wrecked along the 
linés of/the Asiatic population, while 
the Armenian colony at Fresno won- 
ders, about as much as the Congrega- 
tional freedmen of Georgia and Ala- 
bama, just how much Christian broth- 
erhood means. In far Australia, the 
statesmen ask whether that great 
region shall ultimately be a white 
man’s land or no. How long it takes 
for the principle of equal justice, say- 
ing nothing of love, to fashion the 
practical relations of men in society ! 


The Illinois State Home Mission- 
ary Society has addressed the church- 
es pointing out the necessity of cut- 
ting appropriations there 33 1-3 per 
cent.—that means hardship. Put it 
is the sort of hardship which is com- 
ing over the whole field of home mis- 
sions; and not in one denomination 
alone. Is it not one of the sharp, 
providential signs by which God calls 
Christians to co-operate with each 
other? Is it not a summons to local 
congregations to diminish the amount 
of their dependence on Societies and 
Boards ? 


What is the ultimate significance 
of the Historic Episcopate claim may 
be well shown by noticing that in the 
several recent cases in which some 
priests, who were also editors, had 
presumed to make criticism upon 
Gatholic Bishops, the Bishops were 


sustained, and the poor critics were 


compelled to acknowledge their pre- 
sumption, and promise never to pre- 
sume to question their superiors 
again. Of course, for if the unity of 
the Church lies in the Bishops, the 
Bishops must be right every time. 


It was easy one day last week to 
much more than double the subscrip- 
tion list of Tue Paciric in Woodland. 
But it could not have been done so 
quickly and pleasantly but for the 
kind aid of Pastor Leon D. Bliss. 
Taking his horse and carriage and 
his excellent mother, and a young gen- 
tleman friend, he went with me and 
introduced me to his people, and 
expressed his own desire that they 
should have the paper. The result 
was hardly a refusal,and there are 
more to follow. Brother Bliss has 
been on this field over two years, and 
is greatly beloved by his own people, 
and he and his church have a large 
place in everything that is for the 
best good of the place. Woodland is 
one of the handsomest places in 
the State. It is surrounded by rich 
grain and fruit ranches, and far away 
are seen the Coast Range and the 
snow-capped Sierras. Its business 
streets are paved with asphaltum, 
with fine sidewalks and handsome 
brick buildings, and well-filled stores. 
Shade trees, and flower gardens, and 
green lawns surround the well-built 
and well-furnished cottages on all 
sides. Judging by the lawyers and 
physicians whom I met, Woodland’s 
professional men are of the right 
sort. This place for years has 
ranked as one of rich- 
est in the United States per capita. 
It has four prosperous banks, and a 
woolen mill, one of the few in the 
State. May these good people all 
gain the durable riches, and so weave 
the web of life that it shall be beauti- 
ful and acceptable in the sight of the 
pure and holy God. K. 


A day with Brother Hitchcock of 
our Suisun church last week was a 
day of pleasure. His parish extends 
out in the country some ten miles in 
more than one direction, and takes 
in the Suisun valley. One who is 
familiar with the name Suisun knows 
little what it stands for until he has 
seen this valley. Then he sees why 
Suisun town is one of the busiest and 
most thriving little places in the 
State. It has the trade of these rich 
ranches, and here they ship their 
products by rail or boat. Hatch’s 
ranch is 840 acres of fruit trees, all in 
one tract. Arrangements are now 
being made to sprinkle one of the 
macadamized roads for eight miles 
out, water for which is obtained from 
wells forty and fifty feet deep. Noon 
found us several miles from town, at 
@ farm-house surrounded by flowers 
and fruit trees, where the husband is 
from Michigan and the wife from 
Massachusetts, and where, hungry 
from our morning ride, we enjoyed 
one of the nicest dinners, served with 
all the grace and fitness of a city 
mansion. The grain fields are dry- 
ing up, but if cut for hay at $18 a ton, 
the ruling price, they will bring 
about as much as grain at present 
low prices. It wasnota hard matter 
to double the subscription list of Tur 
Paciric in this parish, with the kind 
help of Pastor Hitchcock. 


CHILDREN’S DAY. 


Do we Puritan church-folk need a 
rubric? Assuredly, we need some- 
thing to give us more intelligence, if 
not uniformity, in keeping our newly- 
forming Protestant “Christian year.” 
Here, for an instance, draws nigh 
our feast—Children’s Day. It was 
conceived in a loving wisdom—was 
so much finer in conception than, 
say, the Childer-mas Day of the old 
“year.” But are we not smothering 
the sweet young soul of the feast in 
alot of drapery that doesn’t belong 
to it? 

Is it not kept in many churches as 
simply a Sunday-school concert, sub- 
stituted for the usual church service ? 
It is as if the Sunday-school came 
into the Church to bestow its tender 
graces upon the Church—the bene- 
factor and not the beneficiary. 

But,as conceived,Children’s Day was 
not a feast of the Sunday-school, but 
of the Church, not to be observed by, 
but for the children. It was the im- 
pressive recognition of the Church's 
right in and loving care for the young 
within her pale, especially of those 
committed to her care in baptism. 
We think, therefore, that our Sunday- 
school Society might well make 
recognition of this truest and tender 
sense of the feast in her printed “ser- 
vices.” We would suggest a portion 
of each service to be used only by 
the members of the Church sacredly 
avowing their love to and responsibil- 
ity for the young. 

Not that we would not have the 
children participate in the service. 
They may fitly do wo. Especially do 
we recognize the fitness of making 
the day one of united generous giv- 
ing by and for the young. In no way, 
we think, can this be done so well 
as by giving to the Society having 
for its chief purpose the shepherding 
of the unfolded lambs, the religious- 
ly neglected young. We hope none 
of our churches will forego the 
privilege of contributing to this noble 
charity. We learn that appropriate 
collection envelopes will be sent free 
to any church or school applying to 
Rev. L. L. Wirt, 735 Market street, 


San Francisco. W. H. MoD. 


Death has again entered the ranks 
of our First church of this city, and 
taken two of our members during the 
past ten days. The first, Mrs. Elvia 
S. Gordon—wife of W.S. Gordon (son 
of Rev. I. G. Gordon, formerly pastor 
of our Scappoose church), and & 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Hughes of Forest Grove, where she 
was born in 1872—died on the 21st 
inst., leaving an infant boy three 
months old. Mrs. Gordon became a 
member of the Forest Grove church 
in 1889, and at once took her place 
among the active workers there, be- 
ing especially helpful in the choir, as 
she had a marked aptitude for music, 
possessed an excellent alto voice, and 
was a fine performer on the piano as 
well. While never in robust health, 
she was always cheerful, and a natur- 
al leader on all social occasions. She 
had an affectionate and sympathetic 
nature, and naturally drew friends 
around her. After marriage, eight- 
een months ago, she came to this 
city, and at once transferred her 
membership to the First church, and 
as far as practicable became an effi- 
cient helper. Not recovering well 
after childbirth, about five weeks ago 
she went to her girlhood home. It 
Boon became apparent that the great 
change was near, and she knew she 
could not get well. She then told 
her husband she was not afraid, and 
after commending him and her boy 
to the Great Father, she gently pass- 
ed on. 

The other one to go the same way 
was Mrs. Alma M. Ames, who died 
last Friday morning. Mrs. Ames 
had been a member with us some 
fourteen years ago, coming to us 
from one of the Iowa churches in the 
vigor of young womanhood. After 
arrival here, she soon found a posi- 
tion as teacher in the public schools, 
where, by conscientious and painstak- 
ing effort, combined with superior 
capacity, she soon won an enviable 
place as teacher of mathematics in 
the high school. In 1885 she retired 
from school work, and took it up 
again about a year since, and contin- 
ued up to within a few weeks. Brain 
fever was the immediate cause of her 
death, at the age of 37. Mrs. Ames 
was a lady of unusual intelligence 
and strong character, and always 
during good health was an active 
church worker. She leaves a hus- 
band and a little girl eight years old 
in the saddened home. 

Our late good pastor, Rev. T. E. 
Clapp, D.D., was installed in his pres- 
ent charge in Manchester on the 
evening of the 18th inst. We of the 
First church here—at least, most of 
us—rejoice that in this case it has 
been one of “love at first sight.” We 
know that Dr. Clapp deserved a good 
church, and believe the Manchester 
church deserved a good pastor. And 
now that the extremes of our country 
have met, both results been achieved, 
and the bans celebrated by this in- 
stallation service in the good old New 
England fashion, we bid pastor and 
people a fervent godspeed, with the 
earnest hope that many years may be 
spared him and his most admirable 
wife, wherein they may round out in- 
to a glorious fruition what have so far 
been lives of singular helpfulness to 
their day and generation. Two of 
the former pastors of the Manchester 
church were present, Rev. E. G. Sel- 
don of Albany, N. Y., and Rev. W. G. 
Sperry, President of Olivet College, 
Mich.; also Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D., of 
the A. M. A., who was a fellow-pastor 
with Dr. Clapp in Syracuse, N. Y., 
before the latter came to Portland, 
all of whom took part in the services. 
When Dr. Clapp was examined as to 
his attitude towards the so-called 
“New Theology,” he caused many 
smiles and considerable applause by 
the following characteristic statement: 
“The New Theology has always trav- 
eled west, but it does not always get 
there. It had its origin in the Orient; 
went over to the Greek fathers; filter- 
ed through to Germany; took a diag- 
onal course, with a little seasickness, 
into England; crossed the Atlantic 
and landed near Boston; started west, 
but encountered The Advance and the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, and 
never got much farther. The home 
missionaries are too busy with home 
missionary work to think of such 
things.” 

Plymouth church of Benton county, 
Rev. W. C. Kantner pastor, received 
ten members last Sunday, nine of 
them on confession of faith. This 
addition is a great help to that church 
and gives them much encouragement. 

We have had some thrilling expe- 
riences during the last day or two with 
a “non-industrial” army detachment. 
“Industrial” is a misnomer when ap- 
plied to these so-called “common- 
wealers.” A majority of them pro- 
fess to be seeking for work, it is true; 
but they are equally fearful that they 
will find it. A gang of them stole a 
Union Pacific train 18 miles east of 
this place yesterday morning, and at 
once started “for Washington.” A 
little lively telegraphing by the 
United States Marshall caused or- 
ders to issue to the United States 
forces at Fort Walla Walla to 
move with such celerity that the 
stolen train and its captors were 
taken into custody 120 miles east, 
and returned to the city at 6 o'clock 
this morning. A few of the ring- 
leaders will be punished for violating 


lawful authority, and the remainder | 
will be given a chance to work if they | 


will. It is known that a number of 
men who had employment in this 
city were foolish enough to take up 
with this “army,” expecting to have 
a “soft trip” to Washington and re- 
turo. Th re has been a little too 
much “sentiment,” such as it is, ex- 
pended on this foolish “ Coxey army” 
business. The sooner we, as a peo- 
ple, stop this wretched “gush,” and 
get down to a practical horse-sense 
method of dealing with those who 
think the “ world owes them a liv- 
ing,” the sooner this tramp nuisance 
will be abated. 

An able and eloquent sermon, and 
one full of instruction and helpful- 
ness, was given by Dr. Wallace this 
morning in the First church. His 
theme was, “Should Men Expect 
God to Answer Prayer?” or “ Prayer 
and Natural Law.” Dr. Wallace be- 
hieves that men should expect God to 
answer prayer, but they must not ex- 
pect to dictate the terms, as many 
seem to do. 

Porttanp, April 29th. 


The ninth annual convention of 
the Oregon State Sunday-school As- 
sociation was held the past week in 
Salem, and lasted two days. The 
theme of the convention was, “The 
Sunday-school Idea,” and topics dis- 
cussed were grouped into three divi- 
sions; viz., “Its Intention”; “As It Is 
With Us”; and, “As It Should Be.” 
Mr. William Reynolds was present at 
all the sessions, and added much to 
their interest by his practical views 
and valuable suggestions. Taken al- 
together, the impetus given to the 
Sunday-school work in our State at 
this convention is greater than it 
ever received at any convention 
hitherto held. While the attendance 
was better than ever before at any like 
gathering—there being 321 delegates 
—it ought to have been considerably 
larger. Ten counties were represent- 
ed as follows: Benton, 5 delegates; 
Clackamas, 14; Jackson, 3; Lane, 5; 
Linn, 20; Marion, 170 (Salem is in 
this county); Multnomah, 46; Polk, 
16; Washington, 4; Yamhill, 38. 

The different denominations were 
represented as follows: Baptist, 58; 
Congregationalists, 30; Christian, 27; 
Cumberland Presbyterian, 14; Evan- 
gelical, 6; Independent Evangelical, 
9; Episcopal, 5; Friends, 34; Meth- 
odist, 76; M. E., South, 2; Presby- 
terian, 49; United Presbyterian, 2; 
United Brethren, 12; United Brethren, 
liberal, 1; United Brethren, radical, 
1; Union, 4. 

Fourteen out of thirty-one coun- 
ties in the State are now organized, 
and an encouraging impulse given to 
the work thereby. Two of these— 
Morrow and Marion—were organ- 
ized within the past week, the latter 
as a direct result of the State conven- 
tion. 

The State Association was extreme- 
ly fortunate in its choice of a Secre- 
tary at the last Convention—Mr. F. 
R. Cook of our Hassalo-street church. 
Through his methodical, painstaking, 
and persistent efforts, reports have 
been secured from every county in 
the State except Grant, and these 
form a basis for comparison of growth 
in the future. Mr. Cook now has an 
approximately correct list of all Sun- 
day-schools in the State as well asa 
list of all the workers. This shows 
860 schools, with an aggregate of 
59,077 scholars, and 8,470 superin- 
tendents and teachers; total, 67,547, 
with an average attendance of 43,- 
148, or twenty-one and a half per 
cent. of the State population in the 
Sunday-school. 

The contributions for missions for 
the year was $7,490.60, and the num- 
ber uniting with the church from the 
schools, 2,821. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
chosen as follows: President, H. M. 
Clinton, Baptist church, Portland; 
First Vice-President, W. I. Reynolds, 
Methodist church, Dallas; Second 
Vice-President, G. F. Billings, Baptist, 
Ashland; Secretary, F. R. Cook, Con- 
gregational church, Portland; Finan- 
cial Secretary and Treaeurer, A. A. 
Morse, Presbyterian church, Portland. 
Executive Committee: Class of 1895 
—Dr. J. 8. Dale, Christian church, 
Portland; Rev. C. C. Poling, Evan- 
gelical church, Lafayette. Class of 
1896 — Rev. G. E. Hawes, United Pres- 
byterian church, Portland; E. W. Al- 
len, Presbyterian church, Portland. 
Class of 1897—Geo. H. Himes, Con- 
gregational church, Portland; Rey. 
Geo. W. Gue, D.D., Methodist church, 
Portland. 

The place for the next Convention 
was left to the decision of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

In connection with the Convention 
the principal evening address was 
given by Rev. Geo. R. Wallace, D.D., 
of our Portland First church, on “The 
Sunday-school of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” It was an eloquent and mas- 
terly effort, full of inspiration and 
Suggestiveness in the way of doing 
greater and more heart-searching 
work in educating children, young 
people and those of mature years, in 
the principles which form true char- 
acter, not only in this life but for 
that which is tocome. By apt illus- 
trations and keen sarcasm he held up 
to view much that is faulty in our 
present methods, and then by practi- 
cal suggestions in a most forceful way 
indicated bow improvement might be 
made, and thus indicated what his 
idea was of the next century Sunday- 


school. 
The friends of Hassalo-street 


church enjoyed a rare musical treat 


last Wednesday evening, given by 
the Polymoria quartet, which has 
been furnishing music for the church 
for several months. The concert was 
given to raise funds to purchase music 
for the choir, and was successful in 
every way. The quartet was assisted 
by the Multorpor quartet, well known 
in the best musical circles. 

The Ladies’ Missionary Society of 
the Hoodview church (Wilsonville) 
held its annual meeting April 15th, 
and took a collection of $6.45 for the 
A. H. M. 8. 

A Ladies’ Missionary Society was 
organized at Champoeg on the 15th 
ult. with 18 members, and a collec- 
tion of $6.15 given to the A. H. M. S. 

Last Thursday evening the Hassalo- 
street church extended a unanimots 
call to Rev. C. H. Oliphant of 
Methuen, Mass., to its pastorate, at a 
salary of $2,000 per year. There is 
good reason for believing that Mr. 
Oliphant will accept the call. 

On the 25d inst. ten members were 
received by the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional church of Benton county, Rev. 
W. C. Kantner, pastor, nine of them 
on confession. This church was or- 
ganized by Mr. Kantner last Decem- 
ber, and these are the first members 
it has received since organization, 
and it rejoices greatly over this more 
than doubling of numbers. 

Mrs. C. H. Dye of our Oregon City 
church left for San Francisco during 
the past week to attend the Wom- 
an’s Congress in connection with the 
Fair, and will preseut a paper on 
‘Woman's Part in the Great Drama 
of the Northwest.” Mrs. Dye is an 
exceedingly talented lady, with an 
especial aptitude for literary work. 
Having spent more than two years in 
constant research in connection with 
a work relating to early times in Ore- 
gon as it was—the entire Pacific 
Northwest—which will be published 
before long, she is peculiarly well 
qualified to present a paper of ab- 
sorbing interest, full of facts which 
are now well nigh forgotten. 

Our First church observed com- 
munion to-day, and four were re- 
ceived by letter. The auditory was 
crowded to its fullest capacity. Rev. 
E. P. Huges of North Dakota was 
presented, and assisted in the solemn 
and yet joyful service. The subject 
of Dr. Wallace’s brief sermon was 
“The Depth and Responsiveness of 
Human Life.” His manner of pres- 
entation, together with the sacrament 
following, to which it was prepar- 
atory, made the service impressive 
beyond description. 

Grorce H. Himes. 
Portianp, May 6, 1894. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


The ninth annual Convention of 
the Washington Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation will be held in Tacoma, May 
22d, 23d, and 24th. 

King and Pierce counties are en- 
titled to twenty delegates each; all oth- 
er counties to ten delegates each. The 
limitation as to numbers apnlies only 
to the right to vote and to hospitality. 
Delegates not exceeding the numbers 
mentioned will be entertained by the 
citizens of Tacoma. 

D. S. Johnston, President of the 
Association, says: 

“The Washington Sunday-school 
Association is composed of Christian 
men and women of the State, to pro- 
mote the extension of Sunday.school 
privileges in all places, to all the 
people of Washington; to promote 
the systematic study of the Bible in 
every home, and to instruct teachers 
and cthers as to the best methods of 
carrying forward the Sunday-school 
work. | 

“We hold conventions to confer 
with each other regarding our work, 
to strengthen the discouraged, to 
instruct officers and teachers not 
well-informed; to arouse enthusiasm, 
and stimulate effort; ascertain the 
needs of all, and devise help for all; 
to select leaders for the next year, 
and to learn from each other how to 
do the best work in the best way. 

“The Sunday-school worker who 
never goes to a Convention thus con- 
fesses his lack of interest in the work, 
or a degree of self-satisfaction almost 
unpardonable. Thereis no man who 
knows it all in Sunday-school work, 
and who may not learn many valuable 
lessons from other workers. But, if 
we could imagine an infallible Sun- 
day-school and day-school worker, 
one who never makes a mistake, and 
needs no counsel of others, he, above 
a'l others, should attend these gather- 
ings. Then, there are two classes of 
people who should certainly attend 
Sunday-school Conventions; first, 
those who need the help and en- 
couragement that others can give; 
second, those not needing such help 
can instruct and encourage others. 
Those who belong to neither of 
these classes are entitled to stay at 
home.” 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CA- 
TARRH THAT CONTAIN 
MERCURY, 

As mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole system 
when entering it through the mucous surfaces. 
Such articles should never be used except on 
prescriptions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do is ten-fold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and is taken 
internally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. In buying 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally, and made in Toledo, O., 
by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 


Es Sold by Druggists; price, 75 cents per bot- 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The annual meeting of the Mt. 
Shasta Association convenes at Adin, 
Modoc county, Cal., May 17, 1894, at 
7 p.m. Each church is entitled to 
three delegates, and one delegate for 
every ten members in excess of thirty. 
The program includes: Address of 
welcome, Rev. W. M. Massie; annual 
sermon, Rev. A. S. McLellan; “Re- 
vivals,” Rev. J. A. Jones; “Our Pres- 
ent Condition,” Mr. C. C. Auble of 
Adin; “The Empty Pew and How to 
Fill It,” Rev. W. M. Massie; “Home 
Missions,” Superintendent J. K. Har- 
rison; “Higher Criticism,” Rev. A. S. 
McLellan; “Parliament of Religions,” 
Rev. E. R. Galloway; “Personal Work 
in Winning Souls,” Rev. L. Wallace; 
address on the “Work of Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society,” Rev. W. H. Cooke. 


The Temperance Congress will 
open in the First church, May 21st, 
at 2p.m. Senator McComas of Los 
Angeles will preside. The speakers 
of the afternoon will be Dr. C. O. 
Brown, J. E. McComas and Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper. In the evening 
Dr. Kellogg Lane will speak on “The 
Money Factor in the Liquor Prob- 
lem,” and President David Starr Jor- 
dan on “The Relation of Artificial 
Stimuldnts to Human Evolution.” 
Tuesday will be Christian Endeavor 
Day, and a full program by able 
speakers will be presented, of special 
interest to young people. The Good 
Templars, W. C. T. U. and Prohibi- 
tionists follow. It is hoped to have 
a very large attendance at these 
meetings. 

The Woman's State Home Mission- 
ary Society will hold its quarterly 
meeting at the First church, Berke- 
ley, on Monday, May 14th, at 2:30 
P. M. 


Rev. F’. S. Forbes of Ogden gave a 
most clear, concise and interesting 
address before the last Monday Club, 
on “Christian Work in Utah.” Weshall 
publish an abstract of the same in 
our pext issue. Professor F. H. 
Foster will read a paper before the 
next meeting, on “ Does the World 
Want the Gospel?” Chaplain A. 
Drahms of San Quentin was elected 
Chairman for the next six months, 
and Rev. F. Flawith, Scribe. 


Rev. Dr. Daniel Merriman of Wor- 
cester, Mass., preached an excellent 
communion sermon in the First 
church in this city last Sabbath morn- 
ing; five were received to member- 
ship by letter. Dr. Brown referred 
in very appropriate and appreciative 
words to the fact that this Sunday 
completed twenty-two years of con- 
tinuous service by Mr. Samuel D. 
Mayer as the leader of the music 
and organist of this church. In the 
evening the house was crowded to 
hear the pastor's prelude on “ Rome's 
Plan to Destroy Our Public Schools,” 
and the last and most interesting 
lecture in the series, “William E. 
Gladstone vs. Tom Paine.” 


Rev. Dr. W. D. Williams preached 
last Sunday evening on “Agosticism— 
What Is It.” Next Sunday evening 
he will preach on “ Protestantism— 
Why Is It ?” 


Mrs. Annie S. Burnell addressed 
the mornmg congregation in the 
Third church, and the evening’ con- 
gregation in the Fourth church, on 
‘*Missionary Experiences in India.” 


The Third church will celebrate 
Children’s Day next Sabbath. 


The Fourth church received four 
to membership, two on confession. 


Rev. F. S. Forbes spent the Sab- 
bath with the Pierce-street chapel 
and the Seventh-avenue church. 


Mrs. Mary E. Logan addressed the 
Christian Endeavorers in the Bethle- 
hem chapel. She left for the East 
yesterday. | 

Four new members, all /adults, 
were received at Olivet church; three 
on confession and one by letter. 

The Christian Endeavorers of the 


various churches in this city are in 
turn aiding the socials at the Sea- 


“a men’s Bethel on successive Thursday 


evenings, and are thus rendering val- 
uable service, which is greatly appre- 
ciated by the sailors. 


A service of peculiar interest to 
Christian Endeavorers was held in 
the First church, Oakland, in the 
evening, it being the occasion of con- 
secrating to the work of missions 
Miss Grace Scott of Pacific Grove, 


who goes to Trinity county as the 


Special missionary of the Christian 
Endeavor Society. Dr. McLean pre- 
sided, and introduced Rev. William 
Rader and Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, who 
made short addresses, after which the 
solemn ceremony of consecration, by 
laying on of hands, was observed, 
Revs. McLean, Wirt and Rader par- 
ticipating, Dr. McLean giving the 
prayer of benediction. Miss Scott 
then made an earnest, powerful ad- 
dress. At the close of the service a 
short prayer-meeting of great power 
was held in the Clay-street parlors of 
the church, and was largely attended. 
Trinity county has an area of 3,000 
Square miles, and a population of 
4,000. Within a year a Protestant 
minister has been preaching the gos- 
pel. He found a joss house and a 
Catholic church. Miss Scott will es- 
tablish Sunday-schools under the di- 
rection of our Sunday-school Society. 
Com. 


Two were received to Plymouth- 
avenue church on confession. 


Four were received to the Alameda 
church by letter. 

“According to your faith be it 
unto you,” was the text from which 
Pastor Robbins preached a very en- 
couraging sermon in the North Berke- 
ley church. Communion services 
were held, and thirteen were received 
to membership, two of them on con- 
fession of faith. In the evening ser- 
vice several citizens gave evidence 
which satisfied the audience that it is 
true that the law prohibiting the 
liquor traffic within a mile limit of 
the University is being violated. 
Next Sunday evening, just before our 
town election, Pastor Robbins will 
speak on “ How to Vote.” (Great in- 
terest is felt in this election, as an im- 
provement in our local government 
is greatly to be desired. A week ago 
@ rousing mass-meeting was held in 
Shattuck Hall, to give expression to 
public sentiment for the vigorous en- 
forcement of the “mile-limit law.” 
President Kellogg presided, and 
nearly all our pastors spoke very 
strongly in favor of law enforcement. 
Next Sunday afternoon another mass- 
meeting will be held in the same 
place, which is expected to surpass in 
interest and power anything ever 
known in Berkeley. District Attor- 
ney Snook and others are expected 
to address the meeting. Our Berke- 
ley politics are of more than local in- 
terest, for the reason that so many 
young people come here from all 
over the State to attend the Univer- 
sity and other schools. There has 
been a great advance during the past 
year in the enforcement of our pro- 
hibitory law, and yet there is large 
room for improvement. May. 


The Lord’s Supper was observed in 
the church at Lincoln. Three per- 
sons were received—one by letter 
and two young men on confession of 
faith. The pastor preached from 
John xxi: 15, “Christ's Charge to 
Peter.” In the evening the pastor 
preached from Matt. vi: 23, “If the 
light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness”; sub- 
ject, “Hinduism Contrasted with 
Christianity.” The subject was sug- 
gested to Mr. Hale while wait- 
ing for a train in the Lincoln depot, 
accidentally finding in the literature 
rack an annotated (Quarterly. The 
statement which gave us our noble 
sermon was as follows: “If you would 
learn where the Christian Bible draws 
from, read the Hindu bible, life, and 
acts of Krishna.” The scribbler also 
stated “that the Hindu saviour Krish- 
na was crucified six hundred years 
before Christ, the King of the Jews; 
Christ’s history was stolen from Krish- 
na.” We are glad the book fell into 
the hands of our pastor, because he 
was able to refute these statements, 
and enabled us to rejoice more than 
ever in the glorious religion of Jesus 
Christ. Mr. Hale proposes to an- 
swer more of the questions he has 
found along the margin of the book. 
“Home Missions” will be the subject 
for our mid-week prayer-meeting. 
Two papers will be given, “Home 
Missions in America,” by Mr. R. Mor- 
ton Manson, and “Home Missions in 
the State of California,” by Mrs. J. B. 
De Golier. We expect a most inter- 
esting meeting. Our Christian En- 
deavor will send a delegate to the 
Convention to be held at Riverside, 
Cal. Our delegate will represent the 
county as well as our church, as she 
will be the only one to go from Pla- 
cer county. Our Sunday-school pic- 
nic will take place next Saturday. 

May 7th. Mrs. G. 


Rev. Harry Perks of Corralitos has 
occupied the pulpit at Lockeford for 
the last two Sabbaths, and the peo- 
ple have unanimously invited him to 
remain with them for a year, com- 
mencing with May Ist. We hope 
and trust that the good work com- 
menced with the Week of Prayer, 
and Rev. Mr. Meserve’s labors with 
us, and carried on by our faithful 
pastor, the late Rev. W. C. Stewart, 
will prosper under the guiding hand 
of Mr. Perks, and that both pastor 
and people will be greatly blessed 
with a fresh baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. 

If May Day morn greeted Tenny- 
son's “May Queen” as brightly pro- 
pitious as the lst in Niles, one could 
not wonder at her enthusiastic desire 


to be called early. All day vehicles 


of every description thronged the 
roads leading to the picnic grounds 
at Niles Canyon, where Dame Nature, 
as if anticipating such gatherings, 
has, with true motherly kindliness, 
lavishly provided for the enjoyment 
of her children. But, as in Eden, 
Satan found a place; so here the om 
nipresent saloon has established itself, 
eager to lead unwary pleasure-seekers 
astray. Often, in gazing on these 
pleasure grounds from the car win- 
dow, has the thought come, What a 
delightful place for a Chautauqua 
assembly—easy of access from all 
parts; so near to the city that tired 
workers might find a haven of rest, 
and recuperate both mentally and 
physically in the health-giving, soul- 
inspiring atmosphere that could be 
here created, should consecrated tal- 
ent supersede the present incubus. 
Have we not the same Vincent in our 
community who will interest himself 
in this matter, so that ere long, in- 
stead of the ribald jest and maudlin 
song, these hillsides may reverberate 
to “Praise be to God, from whom all 


blessings flow”? Then, the crowd 
who wofild compose Sunday gather- 
ings would be men and women gatb- 
ered for the worship of God, and not 
drunken revelers, who bring a blush 
of shame to honest cheeks, and cause 
anxious parents to tremble lest their 
sons and daughters should also be 
led astray. Com. 


The Loyal Temperance Legion, 
under management of the W. C. T. 
U. of the Clayton church, held its third 
Demorest Medal Contest last Friday 
evening week. There was good at- 
tendance. The contestants did well. 
The medal was awarded by the 
judges to Master. Polley Martin, and 
also a prize to every one of the other 
five contestanfs as a present from the 
W.C.T. U. The contests are doing 
good, not only in training our young 
people to speak in public, but in 
awakening thought on the temper- 
ance problem among our people. 

_ Pastor. 

The many friends of Rev. F. 
Flawith at Antioch tendered him a 
reception last Tuesday week, May Ist. 
Kindly and very appreciative ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Parkinson. 
Rev. Mr. Ash, pastor of M. E. church, 
Deacon Frank Taylor of the Advent 
church and Mrs. William Wright. 
A handsome sum of money was pre- 
sented. Brother Flawith responded 
feelingly. Flowers abounded, and a 
beautiful bouquet of roses was pre- 
sented to the former pastor. Follow- 
ing these exercises was a generous 
supper, which all enjoyed. 


Gur church in Saratoga received 
two on confession of faith and five by 
letter. Among those who united 
were Rev. D. D. Bowman and family, 
formerly of Grass Valley. He has 
the newspaper here and one at Moun- 
tain View. | 

EASTERN. 

Rev. Alberto Billom, who can preach 
in Italian, French and English, a 
graduate of the Waldensian Evan- 
gelical Training School, Rome, has 
begun work among the Italians and 
French at Spring Valley, Ill. He is 
in the employ of the Illinois Home 
Missionary Society. 

Mrs. H. S. Caswell will spend the 
month of May in Nebraska, speaking 
in the interest of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. 

A Welsh church of forty-one mem- 
bers was recognized at South Chica- 
go April 27th. It has been an In- 
dependent church. | 

April 15th, nineteen united with 
the church at Mondamia, Iowa. Rev. 
R. W. Jamison has held a protracted 
meeting there. 

A church of 165 members, to be 
known as Trinity church, was organ- 
ised at Cleveland, O., April 22d. 

Forty-three united with the church 
at New Cambria, Missouri, April 15th. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


Granted to Pacific States inventors 
last week. Reported by C. A. Snow 
and Co., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents, Opp. U. S. Patent 
Office, Washington, D. C.: 

D. L. Albert, San Francisco, Cal., 
calculator for wages; C. M. Berry, 
San Francisco, Cal., salt and pepper 
distributor; S. S. Black, Pasadena, 
Cal., lawn sprinkler; H. E. Dikeman, 
Berkeley, Cal., dynamo-electric ma- 
chine; W. Dunlap, San Diego, Cal., 
car coupling; N. B. Hale, San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., fruit-peeling knife; C. 
S. Hamlin, Los Angeles, Cal., sheet- 
metal pipe; D. W. Holden, Gardiner, 
Oregon, hook; G. M. Kimball, Oak- 
land, Cal., sash-fastener; J. Lee, San 
Mateo, Cal., sheet-metal can and 
manufacturing same; H. Marshall, Los 
Angeles, Cal., saw-set; W. H. Master- 
mann, Oakland, Cal., sash-holder; H. 
A. Morin, San Leandro, Cal., bridle 
rod for railways; H. H. Niebur, Fern- 
dale, Cal., ballot-box; A. A. Polham- 
us, San Diego, Cal., method of and 
apparatus for preserving piles; G. A. 
Ries, San Francisco, Cal., cock for 
gas-burners; J. I. Sabin and W. 
Hampton, San Francisco, Cal., tele- 
phone exchange system; C. B. Ses- 
sions and B. C. Van Emon, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., water-wheel regulating 
apparatus; G. G. Tiemann, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. purifying saccharine 
juices; W. A. Tipson, San Francisco, 
Cal., pipe-joining device; C. H. Wat- 
son, Riverside, Cal., valve for hy- 
drants; F. H. West, Portland, Ore- 
gon, dish-cleaner. We print this re- 
port this week as a sample of reports 
made from this coast almost every 
week in the year. It is astonishing, 
the inventive genius of Americans, 
and the constant improvements thus 
made in all material things and in 
ways of living. In no other part of 
the world are inventions so many 
and so useful as in our own couniry. 


It is painful to read the communi- 
cations of our foreign missionaries in 
regard to the disastrous effects of re- 
ducing appropriations for our mis- 
sionary fields on account of the debt 
of the American Board. Must it be? 
It ought not to be. It is suggested 
that if 20,000 of the constituents of 
the Board will give $5 each, in addi- 
tion to their ordinary payments, it 
would extinguish the debt, and en- 
able the Board, instead of retrench- 
ing, to advance in its work. Surely, 
there ought to be the number pro- 
posed to make this increase of con- 
tributions, out of more than half a 
million of members in our churches. 

SrockTon. Joun ©. Horsroox. 


churches: 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY ASSOCIATION. 
BY REV. EDWIN D. HALE. 


I only wish to send a few personal 
impressions of the recent meeting at 
Lincoln, and to testify to the great 
pleasure which all our church felt in 
having the brethren and sisters meet 
with us. The meetings were char- 
acterized by a deep spirituality. The 
keynote was struck by Rev. L. D. 
Bliss in the devotional service which 
opened the session Tuesday afternoon. 
He read and commented upon II 
Cor. iv: “God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shinedinourhearts.” * * * “Our 
light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, worketh for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory; 
while we look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen; for the things which are 
seen are temporal; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” By 
@ curious coincidence the last verse 
was chosen as a text by Brother L. 
J. Garver, who preached the sermon 
in the evening. The preciousness of 
the gospel was emphasized through- 
out the session, in reports and papers 
and discussions, and in the uplifting 
communion service, presided over by 
Brothers Haven and Harrison, with 
which the meetings closed. “We sat 
together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.” 

Another impression I would record 
is that ministers and churches make 
&@ very grave and serious mistake in 
staying away from their local associ- 
ations and conferences. Only six 
Auburn, Grass Valley, 
Kocklin, Sacramento, Woodland, and 
Lincoln were represented at this 
meeting, out of fourteen upon our 
roll, and but four ministerial mem- 
bers instead of fourteen. By a re- 
cent change in the constitution, we 
meet only once each year, in addition 
to a business session in connection 
with the General Association. There 
is nothing more helpful to us individ- 
uallv, no stronger tie of fellowship 
ecclesiastically, than these local asso- 
ciations. Brethren, let us sustain 
them as they should be sustained. 
Distances are great and expenses 
heavy, but now that the Southern 
Pacific issues half fare tickets to min- 
isters, they surely can find a way to 
attend; and if it costs a new book 
from the library, it will, in most 
cases, be worth all it costs. 

Lastly, let me express the hearty 
satistaction which the Lincoln church 
felt in entertaining the Association. 
We had planned for a good many 
more than came. Many beds were 
vacant which should have been occu- 
pied. Refreshments enough were left 
over to serve a company of “Indus- 
trials” if they had happened along. 
But we were sincerely glad to wel- 
come the workers who did come, al- 
beit they did not inscribe “Industry” 
or “Death to bonds” upon their ban- 
ners. Some of you we have seen in 
Lincoln before. All of you we shall 
hope to see again. You have widen- 
ed our Congregational horizon; you 
have strengthened our spiritual vis- 
ion; you have enlarged our circle of 
friendship; you have helped us in our 
Christian work. We were glad when 
you came, and sorry when you went 
away. With one voice our church 
and community invite you to come 
again. | 

Lincorn. 


MARRIED. 


GALLOWAY—COLMAN.— In Lodi, May 2, 
1894, Rev. Emil Reynolds Galloway of 
Weaverville and Annie Sylvester Colman, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Gol- 
man of Lodi. 

N—ForD—In Port Townsend, Wash., 
April 20, 1894, by T. H. Henderson, David 
E. Brown and Miss Mary E. Ford. 


Christian Endeavor, a magazine of 
forty pages, has been started in Jap- 
an as an organ of the Christian En- 
deavor Societies there, and entirely 
devoted to their work. Tue move- 
ment must have taken a strong hold 
there. 


Mails leave for Japan and Chira 
May 17th and 29th. 


COULD HARDLY WALK 


ON ACCOUNT OF 


-RHEUMATISM 
P. H, FORD 


—Or— 


Quachita City, Lag 


After 


TWO YEARS 
Suffering 


iS CURED 
—BY= 
THE USE OF 


r’s Sarsaparilla 


“For fully two years, I suffered from 
‘ rheumatism, and was frequently in such ¢ 
a condition that I could hardly walk. ¢ 
I spent some time in Hot Springs, Ark., 43 
and the treatment helped me for the ¢ 
time being; but soon the complaint re- ¢ 
turned and I was as badly afflicted as & 
ever. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla being recom- ¢ 
mended, I resolved to try it, and, after > 
using six bottles, I was completely > 
cured.” —P. H. ForpD, Quachita City, La. ¢ 


Admitted 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR : 


H, TILTON, 


Fublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postofice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


FOR INDIGESTION AND NERVOUS- 
NESS 


USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. T. H. Horn, Colorado Springs, Col., 
says: ‘‘I have used it with success and great 
satisfaction to myself and patients in indiges- 
tion and nervous debility.” 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 


ESTATE OF CLARA H. BOUCHER, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
the administrator of the estate of Clara H, 
Boucher ‘deceased, to the creditors of, and all 


| persons having claims against the said deceased, 


to exhibit them with the necessary vouchers, 
within four months after the first publication of 
this notice, to the said administrator at No. 110 
Beale street, city of San Francisco, the same 
being his place for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the said estate in the city and county of 
San Francisco, State of California. 
CHESTER H, EVANs, 
Administrator of the estate of Clara H. 
Boucher, deceased. 
Dated at San Francisco, April 11, 1894. 
R. THOMPSON, 
Attorney for Administrator. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor restores natural color to 
the hair, by stimulating a healthy action of the 
scalp. This preparation also produces a vigor- 
ous growth of the hair, and gives it a beautiful 
luster and youthful appearance. Recommend- 
ed by physicians, clergymen and scientists. 


Our friends will note the change in location 
of the Domestic Sewing Machines to 1021 Mar- 
ket St., because of changes in the building 
where they have been for over seventeen years, 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new feathers. Low 


Is not complete 
without an ideal 


[JOMPLEXIOW | 


POWDER. 


POZZONIS 


Combines every element of 
beauty and purity. It is beauti- 
fying, soothing, healing, health- 
ful, and harmless, and when 
rightly used is invisible. A most 
delicate and desirable protection 
to the face in this climate. 


Insist upon having the genuine, 


IT IS FOR SALE EVERYWHCRE, 


HEADQUARTERS 


=» «= 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O'Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
action guaranteed. 


TEN SECOND-HAND 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Five different makers— All in good order, 


AT YOUR OWN PRICE. 


A Square Piano from $50 upwards. Chapel 
Organs at a discount to Churches and Sun- 
day Schools. 


J.T. BOWERS & SON, | 


23 and 25 ‘FIFTH 8T., 
Opp. U. S. Mint, near Market Street, S. F. 


JAS, CARROLL, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


Ses 


LOUNGING 
CHAIRS 


At Lower Prices 


2 than ever before 
ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisce 


Send for our catalogue. You ought to have it in 


REMOVED. 


Office of the 


SEWING MACHINES 


AND 


DOMESTIC PAPER PATTERNS 


Has Removed to 


1021 MARKET STREET 


Between Sixth and Seventh, 


Den’t forget the nu=mber: Ten, Two, 
One on Market Street. 


AND = 
Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


Cc. B. Parcells and 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 
NO, 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales of 
All Kinds Repaired. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 


TolePphone No. 


Established in 1858. ~ 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


pecial rates on large orders. Supp the leading 

and All oysters retailed at whole- 
sale 


Stalls 


rices. 
, 68, 69, 70, 7%, and 47, 48, California Market 
San Francisco, Cal. | 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


C. Herrmann & Co. 


THE HATTERS, 
328 KEARNY STREET. 
(Entire Building) 


Will give you better value in Hats or Caps 
_ than any store in the city. } 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free, 
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THE PAcTIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepwespay, Max 9, 1894, 


Young Folks. 


true story?” has just given me the 


match on, and I was a bowler. 


The Camel’s Nose. 


The Arabs tell of a miller 
Who one morning from repose 
_ Was wakened by hearing a camel 
Through the window thrust his nose. 


‘*It’s cold out here,” said the creature, 
‘‘And I wish, sir, 1f you please, 
Just to warm my nose a moment; 
It’s so chilled, I fear ’twill freeze.” 


‘All right,” said the other, kindly; 
‘*You do look pinched and thin.” 
**Oh, thank you !” replied the camel, 

And his head came farther in. 


Soon, while the miller slumbered, 
Both head and neck were through; 

Then presently in at the window 
The body entered, too. 


Now, the room was close and narrow, 
And the startled sleeper woke, 

And to his ungainly inmate 
At length complaining spoke: 


‘*Really, my friend, while willing 
To grant you your first request, 
My quarters are not sufficient 
To huld so large a guest.” 


‘*Very well,” said the other, coolly, 
‘*If you find it as you say, 

Move out—in fact, you'll have to, 
For I have come to stay.” 


How plainly this story teaches 
(As you perceive, no doubt) 

Wrong in the heart admitted 
Will soon the right drive out. 


And how plain it warns us, also, 
| At the very first to shun 
~The evil that seems so harmless, 
Ere an entrance has been won. 
— Selected, 


ONE BLOCK AT A TIME. 


A very old friend of mine, one who 
hardly ever fails me when I go to 
him saying, “Can you give me a good 


following little anecdote, and as it is 
a piece of his own bright boyhood, 
you will read it with interest : 

One day when I returned home 
from school, I saw outside our door a 
large pile of wood blocks. My fath- 
er was going to build an additional 
room at the back of the house, ad- 
joining the parlor, and these oak 
blocks were to form a solid flooring 
for the new room. 

“Shall you have to take in those 
blocks?” asked Ted Hume, one of 
my school companions. “I call it a 
shame if you do! My mother says 
you do too much at home, and that 
you don’t have time for play. She 
says play means good health.” 

“Stop that,” I cried, for I knew why 
he spoke as he did. It was Saturday 
afternoon, and we had a little cricket 
have to do it, I shall not be very 
long.” 

“IT would not do it,” persisted Ted, 
“vour father ought to hire a man.” 
Something inside me leaped up at 
this. I saw the pile of blocks getting 
higher and higher, and by the time 
Ted had left me, and I was going de- 
jectedly indoors, I felt that I was in- 
deed a very badly-used boy, and how 
fine a thing it was to be Ted. 

As if to rebuke my unworthy 
thoughts, my gentle mother gave me 
a bright smile as I loafed discontent- 
edly into the kitchen. “Willie, my 


boy,” said she, “the wood has come, | 


so on Monday father will be able to 
begin the new room.” 

“I saw it; I couldn't help seeing 
such an enormous pile as that,” I 
said, with agrunt. I went and looked 
out of the window, and appeared to 
be studying the size of the wood-pile. 

“How long do you suppose it will 
take a man to get in all that, mother?” 
I asked guilefully. “Will Trounce 
do it?” 

“No; Trounce will not do it, my 
son,” was my mother’s reply. 

In my heart I knew why. My 
father had just begun business for 
himself by starting a chemical factory, 
and he now needed all his available 
capital, so that for some time my 
mother and he had resolved to live as 
economically as possible, that it might 
be the better for us all by and by. 

Dinner was now ready, and our 
dear parents took their places at 
table with grateful thanks to God 
for his mercies, and with smiles for 
my two sisters and myself. My 
mother was so bright. 

“T hope, Willie,” said she, when she 
had helped my father, “ that you have 
— three things to the table with 
you 

“ What are the three things, moth- 
er ?” asked father. 

“ Gratitude, hunger and cheerful- 
ness,” said dear mother. 

But I made no reply. My head 
was hung sulkily over my plate, and 
I would not smile at any of the pleas- 
ant and cheerful talk around me. I 
was half-choking over my cheerfully- 
prepared meal, and no wonder, for I 
felt all the time that I was trying to 
swallow the pile of wood-blocks ! 
My father stood in the entry after 
dinner. He called me. 

*‘ Now, my boy,” said he, “make up 
your mind to get in that wood before 
I return. You have a long, fine af- 
ternoon.” | 

“But, father,” I grumbled, “I shall 
get no play. There’s a match on this 
afternoon at four. What shall I do?” 

“T have told you what to do, my 
son,” said father, taking no notice of 
my objection. 

I sought out my mother, hoping to 
find a weak spot in her. 

“Mother,” I said, dogging her foot- 
steps as she went actively about her 
duties in the house, “why does not 
father hire a man to get all that 


Ted Hume’s mother thinks; she says 
it is too much for a boy to do.” 
Suddenly I saw a flash of pain 
cloud my mother’s dear face; she 
turned away, but there were tears in 
her eyes. I knew she never spared 
herself for us; ashamed, I hurried 
out of her presence, and stood before 
the wood-pile. I took off my jacket, 
and went round the side of the house 
to put it in a little arbor there; on 
my way I passed mother’s room, and 
looking in, saw her kneeling with 
hands clasped and head bowed. 

I rushed out to the pile of blocks, 
but again the words which Ted Hume 
had spoken came uppermost. Ev- 
erything looked black. I began to 
chip the bark off one of the blocks 
with my penknife, while I whistled 
my discontent. 

«“T wish it would take fire!” I said 
to myself over and over again. I 
saw my mother coming, and I began 
to bustle over doing nothing. She 
spoke: “ Willie, my son, had you not 
better begin to stack the wood at 
once? It will not take you long, 
then.” 

« Mother,” I cried; “it is such an 
immense pile. Just think of doing it 
all this hot afternoon! I shall be 
forever at it, and then when it is done 
I shall be nearly dead.” 

My mother smiled sadly at my ex- 
aggerations. 

“ Willie,” said she, “come with me 
and look at the wood; I must not 
have you ‘nearly dead,’ and if by 
three o’clock you have not taken in 
all the logs I will finish it.” 

«“ That you shall not!” I exclaimed, 
stung by her gentle words. “I don’t 
mind doing it, but how I am to do so 
is the thing.” | 

This was talking nonsense, as I 
quite well knew. | 

“Dear,” said mother, taking the 
first block off, “it cannot hurt you if 
you carry in one block at a time,” 

I seized the block she held, and ran 
with it round the house. ° 

“Only one block at a time!!” I 
cried. “The pile will soon grow 
small, mother; you go in and rest. I 
never thought of it in that way. I 
might have had it in by now”; and I 
ran back and forth with one block at 
a time, and was sointent on my work, 
so ashamed of the unworthy thoughts 
I had fostered all through Ted 
Hume’s foolish speech, that I forgot 
to think, until I was carrying in the 
last block. I heard the chime for a 
quarter to three o’clock, and I rushed 
into the house, crying out : 

‘* Mother, mother, all the wood is 
in, and I want to know if I can do 
anything else? I feel as strong and 
fresh as a lion.” I coaxed my arms 
round her neck. ‘Mother, how pa- 
tient you were, and I so naughty and 
rebellious! ” 

She drew me to her in an embrace 
I shall never forget. 

“My dear son, my happy son! ” 
she said, ‘‘you will enjoy your cricket 
after this; and remember, it is with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased.” 

Ido remember. Her words have 
been with me ever since that day, and 
often when work has looked difficult, 
and there have been obstacles in the 
way, | have jogged my memory with 
“One block at a time, remember; be- 
gin at once, and go on to the end.” 


My life has been one of successful 
effort, and I owe it to my mother that 
I am what I am to-day. 

What became of Ted Hume? Ah, 
poor fellow, he made a bad job of his 
life; enlisted as a common soldier 
after several failures, and then de- 
serted ! 

“One block at a time,” and St. 
Paul’s words, “This one thing I do,” 
will help us to surmount the difficul- 
ties of life as they meet us, even on 
the threshold. There are many con- 
flicting duties; calls from both sides; 
urgings on the right handand the 
left; but we children of God have 
only to see the work he sets before 
us, and to carry it out patiently, per- 
fectly, “one block at a time.”—The 
Christian. 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


We heard a story told the other 
day that made our eyes moisten. We 
have determined to tell it, just as we 
heard it, to our little ones: 

A company of poor children, who 
had been gathered out of the alleys 
and garrets of the city, were prepar- 
ing for their departure to new and 
distant homes in the west. Just be- 
fore the time of starting of the cars, 
one of the boys was noticed aside 
from the officers, and apparently very 
busy with a cast-off garment. The 
superintendent stepped up to him, 
and found that he was cutting a 
small piece out of the patched lin- 
ings. It proved to be his old jacket, 
which, having been replaced by a 
new one, had been thrown away. 
There was no time to be lost. 


“Come, John, come,” said the su- 
perintendent, “what are you going 
to do with that old piece of calico?” 

“Please, sir,” said John, “I am cut- 
ting it to take with me. My dead 
mother put the lining in this old 
jacket for me. This was a piece of 
her dress, and it is all I have to re- 
member her by.” 

And as the poor boy thought of 
that dead mother’s love, and the sad 
death scene in the. garret where she 
died, he covered his face with his 
hands, and sobbed as if his . heart 
would break. But the train was 
about leaving, and John thrust the 


wood in? You should hear what/| 


little piece of calico into his bosc m | 


to remember his mother by, hurried 
into the car, and was soon far away 
from the place where he had known 
so much sorrow. We know many 
an eye will moisten as the story is 
told and retold throughout the coun- 
try,-and many a prayer will go to 
Goud for the fatherless and mother- 
less in all the great cities, and in all 
places. Little readers, are your 
mothers still spared to you? Will 
you not show your love by obedi- 
ence? That little boy who loved so 
well, we are sure, obeyed. Bear this 
in mind, that if you should one day 
have to look upon the face of a dead 
mother, no thought would be so 
bitter as to remember that you had 
given her pain by your wilfulness or 
disobedience.— Old School Presby- 
terian. 


A TEST OF HONESTY. 


“Paper, sir? Evenin’ paper?” 

The gentleman looked down curi- 
ously on the mite of humanity, the 
two-foot newsboy, and said, with a 
slight smile: 

“Can you change a quarter ?” 

“IT can get it changed mighty 
quick!” was the prompt reply. “What 
paper do you want ?” 

“Star,” said the gentleman. “But,” 
he added, hesitatingly, “how do I 
know you will bring back the change?” 

“You don’t know it,” replied the 
little fellow, sharply. — 

“Then I must trust to your hon- 
esty ?” 

“That's about the size of it. Or— 
hold on! Here’s your security. 
There’s thirty-four papers in this 
bundle. Ketch on to ‘em !” 

Before the gentleman could re- 
monstrate, the boy had placed the 
bundle of papers in his arms and was 
off like a flash. 

He was gone perhaps three min- 
utes, but during that time the gentle- 
man was rendered completely misera- 
ble. A half-dozen of his acquain- 
tances passed, and each one stopped 
to inquire if he had gone into the 
newspaper business, and how it paid, 
while the newsboys gathered around 
and jeered him, under the impression 
that he was an interloper. So he 
gave a great sigh of relief when the 
boy returned and put twenty-four 
cents in his hand. 

“T didn’t run away, did I ?” he said, 
with a cheerful grin. 

“No,” answered the man, with a 
groan; “but if you hadn't returned in 
another minute I would have run 
away.” 

“And cheated me out of ten cents ?” 
demanded the boy indignantly. 

But the gentleman did not stop to 
explain.—-Golden Days. 


A Scotch pastor, addressing a 
plain-spoken woman, a member of his 
church, said, “Janet, I am sorry to 
hear that you didn’t like my preach- 
ing on Sabbath. What was the rea- 
son?” The reply came frankly, “I 
had three very guid reasons, sir. 
Firstly, ye read the sermon; second- 
ly, ye didna read it well; and, thirdly, 
it wasna worth readin’ at a’! ” 


— 


Mistress—I don’t want you to have 
so much company. You have more 
callers in a day than I have in a week. 

Domestic—Well, mum, perhaps if 
you'd try to be a little more agree- 
able, you’d have as many friends as I 


| have. 


You can fool some people all the 
time, and all of the people some of 
the time; but you cannot fool all of 
the people all of the time.—Abraham 
IAncoln. 


An order has gone into effect on 
the great Erie Railroad whereby 8,000 
men are given their Sunday of rest. 
All freight trains will be held in the 
yards of the company from twelve 
oclock on Saturday night until 
twelve o'clock Sunday night. Even 
in the passenger and telegraph ser- 
vice there will be a day of rest. 
Those wise business men have dis- 
covered that their men will live 
longer, and do more and better work; 
that even the material, cars, wheels 
and axles, will last longer by this 
one day of rest out of seven. Thus 
the law of God,'as recorded in the 
Old Testament, is found to be the 
best friend of the rich corporation, 
and the best friend of the laboring 
man. If this one law'of God will 
help all mankind, his other laws, ob- 
served and kept, will be a greater 
blessing.— Ex. 


The mother element has brooded 
over all institutions of learning, has 
kept alive all academies of art, and 
preserved and cherished them. It is 
that of which Goethe speaks as 
eternally womanly, which leads us on. 


It is the highest thing in the world; 


it is the greatest thing in the world; 
it is the strongest thing in the world, 
and it is the mightiest worker and 
factor for good in the world.—Eliza- 
beth Harrison. 


It is said that only Mecca in Arabia 
and Thessa in Thibet are now closed 
to Christian preachers, but a hundred 
years ago nearly the whole world 
en of Europe and America was 

u 


he man who knows that he has 
8 love, will always believe that 
he has his help. 


Dé not let your expenses outrun 
your income. 


FROM “CHILD CULTURE PAPERS.” 


“The most delicate,the most difficult, 
and the most important part of the 
training of children,” says Frebel, 
“consists in the development of their 
inner and higher life of feeling and 
of soul, from which springs all that 
is highest and holiest in the life of 
men and,.of mankind; in short, the 
religious life, the life that is at one 
with God in feeling, thought, and in 
action.” When and where does this 
life begin? It is as with the seeds in 
spring; they remain long hidden un- 
der the earth before they become out- 
wardly visible. 

We know not, then, when and 
where this religious development, 
this process of reunion with God, first 
begins in the child. If we are over- 
hasty with our care and attention, the 
result will be the same as with the 
seédling which is exposed too early 
and directly to the sun’s heat, or to 
the moisture of rain. If, on the other 
hand, we are bebindhand, the con- 
sequences will be equally fatal. 

What, then, must education do? It 
must proceed as gently and gradually 
as possible, and in this respect, as in 
all other kinds of development, work 
first only through general influences. 
As the child’s physical condition is 
healthy or injuriously affected by the 
badness or goodness of the air which 
it breathes, so will the religious at- 
mosphere by which it is surrounded 
determine its religious development. 

How, at this early age, can relig- 
ious feelings be cultivated? Music 
will always find its way to the human 

spirt, and will produce impressions 
evenl upon quite young children. 
Froebel recommends mothers to sing 
choral melodies to their children on 
their going to sleep and on their 
awakening. 


Next to the influence of music 
comes gesture and expression, the 
earliest of all languages, and, there- 
fore, that which appeals most readily 
to children. Gesture is the direct 
expression of the soul’s mood. Freebel 
would have the gesture which is ex- 
pressive of inward collectiveness; viz., 
the folding of the hands when going 
off to sleep; also in prayer, when the 
soul is no longer to be occupied with 
outward things. At first the mother 
should pray at the bedside of her 
children, and as soon as they can 
speak they should repeat the prayers 
after her. The words of the prayer 
must be in close relation to the child’s 
experiences and feeling. She should 
recapitulate for him, while he is lying 
quietly in bed, the pleasures and 
blessings which he has enjoyed dur- 
ing the day, and excite in him feel- 
ings of gratitude towards all those 
who have contributed to his happi- 
ness, and finally lead his mind up in 
thankfulness to the Great Giver from 
whom all goodthings come. Insuch 
a mood as this, the simple words, 
“Father, I thank thee,” will be a 
real prayer. If the child has been 
guilty of any naughtiness during the 
day, the recapitulation of all the little 
events of the day will help him to 
detect how he came to commit the 
fault, whatever it may have been. 
When the mother says, “You have 
grieved us, your parents, very much, 
but you have grieved your Heavenly 
Father much more; you must pray to 
him for forgiveness, and ask him to 
help you to become a better child,” 
the childish petition will be a true 
prayer, a real motion of the Spirit. 

Freebel aims at awakening and 
cultivating the child’s religious feel- 
ings, so that with the help of fitly 
corresponding impressions from with- 
out, religious belief and aspiration 
may grow and develop in their souls. 
Every occupation which fixes the 
child’s attention forms a part of that 
closest kind of attention which we 
call concentration, and without which 
religious devotion is impossible; all 
exercises which awaken the active 
powers, which form the capacity of 
rendering loving service to fellow- 
creatures, will help lay the ground- 
work of religion in the child. 


- Children must have placed before 
them an ideal suited to their phase 
of development—a Divine Child. 
Hence, Froebel would have hung u 
in the nurseries pictures of the Child 
Jesus in his mother’s lap, in the Tem- 
ple, etc Frobel would have us re- 
member that the first step in moral 
development must be the cultivation 
of the senses; whether these become 
ministering organs to the spirit or to 
the animal nature will, to a great ex- 
tent, be decided in childhood. The 
mothers’ songs are intended to aid 
the mother to lead her child through 
the varied experiences which shall 
have a direct bearing upon the right 
development of the senses. 

During the first six years it is the 
mother’s book especially; after that, 
it is the history in which the child 
may find recorded his own life, and 
enjoy with keenest zest this record of 
his experiences. It is the only book 
in the world in which the growth of 
the child from iufancy to youth is 
objectively portrayed, and in which 
the events clearly set forth the unity 
which should characterize child-train- 
ing. Froebel puts the work of the 
mother objectively before her, and 
gives to it a dignity and a character 
worthy to become the basis for 
all subsequent training. In fact, 
the. principles laid down in this book 
are among the secrets which, applied 
to education, are revolutionizing the 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN. | 


conceptions and the treatment of hu- 
manity, with its divine possibilities. 


Tue greatest duty every father 
owes to his children is to walk where 
it will be safe for them to follow.— 
Ram's Horn. 
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the table before me stands the por- 


vicious. 


= worse than the first. 


Wenpnespay, May 9, 1894.] 


THE PAcIFIC; SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Home Circle. 


A Christian Martyr. 


BY EUGENE DAVIS. 


her to pursue: She must either live 
a lonely life apart from her husband, 
silently showing disapproval of his 
habits; or she must, to preserve peace 
and the semblanca of happiness, 
bring herself down to his level, and 
become even less delicate and more 


Her raven locks were shorn, | 
They maimed her beauteous face, } 
When at the dawn of morn 
They led her, full of grace, 
Unto a Pagan shrine er 
Where in a niche above 
The altar stone, 
_ The statues shone 
Of Bacchus, God of Wine, 
And Mercury, and jove. 
‘‘Before these gods kneel low !” 
The angry consul said; 
She proudly answered: ‘*No ! 
Oh, give me death instead !’’ 


They scarred her lily hands, 
They bound her wee white feet 
Close locked in iron bands; 
And yet she smiled a sweet 
Defiance to her chains— 
Trusting to Christ on high, 
The only Lord, 
Whose watch and ward 
Was her’s while life remains, | 
‘‘In his faith I shall die,” 
She murmured, with a toss 
Of her still queenly head, 
‘*T’:] cling unto his cross.” . 
‘*You’ll die the death,” they said. 


The people howled with rage, 
There where she stood confessed 
A martyr of that age; 
The consul speared her breast, 
Whereon she caught the flow 
Of her pure blood, and said: 
‘*Forgive the 


O Lord, who rules o’erhe 
] am not grieved nor s#d— 

Whate’er the cost may be— 
My heart shall be so glad 

Because I die for thee !” 


And so the maiden met her death 
{he champion of a priceless faith. 


— Watchman. 


— 
— 


MARRYING A MAN TO REFORM HIM, 


A good man may be made better 
by association with a good woman; a 
man with repressed evil tendencies 
may have them held more firmly in 
check by his wife’s restraining influ- 
ence; but a woman who undertakes 
to “make over” a man who has given 
way to the wicked passions of his be- 
ing until they are beyond his control 
will not make him a reputable mem- 
ber of society, and a bright and shin- 
ing light to the community in which 
he dwells, by marrying. He does 
not go into the new life as a sort of 
Keeley cure—a reformatory institu- 
tion. A woman’s strongest and weak- 
est point is her power of idealizing 
every cold fact with which she comes 
in contact. She loves a handsome 
roue. He tells her that if she will 
but take him in training, she can 
make a new man of him; that her 
fair hand can wipe all the dark spots 
from his past life, smooth the rough 
places, and elevate the depressions in 
his character until it will once more 
be goodly to contemplate. And over 
the stereopticon view of the man his 
fiancee throws the rose-colored light 
of her idealistic lantern, and believes 
all he says. She would think it cruel 
practicality and injustice were some 
unprejudiced observer to suggest 
that if he cannot change his life when 
the possibilities of winning her are at 
stake, he will hardly do so when the 
prize is his own. 

My heart aches when I think of the 
women who began the work of re- 
formation with hope, and laid it down 
with despair at the end of a life that 
made them “turn weary arms to 
death” with a sigh of welcome. On 


trait of one such woman. When she 
was a merry-hearted girl, she fell in 
love with a handsome, brilliant young 
fellow, whose only failure was a fond- 
ness for liquor. He loved her deep- 
ly—better than anything else in the 
world—except drink. Nevertheless, 
he promised to overcome even this | 
passion for her sake. In vain did 
her family plead and protest. Her 
only answer was: 

“Harry cannot keep straight with- 
out some one to help him. I must 
marry him now. He needs me.” 

Two years after her marriage she 
died of a broken heart, whispering 
at the last to a dear friend that she 
“was not sorry to go, but would be 
thankful life was over if she were 
only sure that her year-old baby 
would not be left to Harry’s care.” 

Yet he was, in most respects, tender 
and considerate. The only trouble 
was that his devotion to her remain- 
ed at the point at which it stood when 
he became her husband. The habit 
of intemperance grew. 


Suppose that, added to this great 
fault, had been others stili more 
Had his been a coarse, 
brutal nature, would not the idea of 
reformation have been still more 
hopeless ? 

A woman, in tying herself for life 
to an unprincipled man, forgets that 
he has lost, to a great extent, his 
better nature, and is now hardly re- 
sponsible for his actions. The spirit 
may, indeed, be willing, but tbe flesh 
is lamentably weak. The appetites 
that have been long indulged do not 
relinquish their claims after only a 
few months’ restraint, and when the 
girl for whose sake they have been 
repressed is won, they will return to 
the swept and garnished room, and 

fe last end of their victim will be 


I often wonder what a good, pure 
woman promises herself when she 
proposes to twine her clean life with 
One that is scarred, seamed, and 
blackened. Evade the truth as she 


degraded than he. In the one case 
her husband will hate her, while in 
the other she will lose his respect 
and will despise herself. 

There is another aspect of the case 
to be considered. The American girl 
of to-day seldom takes the possibility 
of offspring into her matrimonial 
plans. They are not only a possibility, 
but a probability, and it behooves 
every woman to cast aside false 
modesty, and with a pure heart and 
honest soul seriously consider if she 
is not doing irreparable wrong to un- 
born children in giving them an un- 
principled father. Is she willing to 
see her children’s blood tainted by 
his vices, their lives wrecked by evil 
temptations inherited from him? She 
must, indeed, be a reckless woman 
and a soulless one who, with this 
thought uppermost, can still say, 
“I will marry this. man, let the con- 
sequences be what they may !”— 
Marion Harland. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS’ MOTHER. 


BY EMILY TALBOT. | 


Loving and discriminating words 

have been spoken and written, and 
will continue to be spoken and writ- 
ten, about Phillips Brooks. His 
lineage has been given, bis home has 
been pictured, his work as a preacher 
of righteousness has been described; 
but at a time when all hearts are sor- 
rowing and dwelling with tender in- 
terest upon the life and influence of 
this glorious Christian man, every- 
thing touching his development be- 
comes of value. 
- More than a quarter of a century 
ago @ young and anxious mother, 
wishing to make the right start in the 
training of a young son, sought the 
counsel of her friend and neighbor, 
the mother of Phillips Brooks. Mrs. 
Brooks’ first words were always of so- 
licitous inquiry after the welfare of 
children, and it was easy to lead the 
conversation to her own sons and the 
exceptional positions they were al- 
ready taking as clergymen, with the 
inference that such successes could 
not be accidental, and that there 
must be some peculiar method 
in her management of her boys 
to- produce such satisfactory and 
striking results. | 


To this conclusion Mrs. Brooks at 
first demurred; then, after meditating 
for a moment upon her son Phillips, 
whose name had been particularly 
mentioned, she said: “Yes, I believe 
I have something to say to you, a 
young mother, about the manage- 
ment of boys. There is an age when 
it 1s not well to follow or question your 
boy too closely. Up to that time you 
may carefully instructand direct him; 
you are his best friend; he is 
never happy unless the _ story 
of the day has been told; you 
must hear about his games, his 
friends, his school—all that interests 
him must be your interest. Sudden- 
ly these confidences cease—the affec- 
tionate son becomes reserved and 
silent; he seeks the intimate friend- 
ship of other lads; he goes out, he is 
averse to telling you where he is go- 
ing, or how long he w'll be gone. He 
comes in and goes silently to his 
room. All this is a startling change 
to the mother, but it is also her op- 
portunity to practice wisdom by lov- 
ing and praying for and absolutely 
trusting her son. The faithful in- 
struction and careful training during 
his earlier years the son can never 
forget—that is impossible. Therefore 
trust, not only your Heavenly Father, 
but your son. The period of reserve, 
of which I speak, appears to me to 
be one in which the boy dies, and the 
man is born; his individuality rises 
up before him, and he is dazed and 
almost overwhelmed by his first con- 
sciousness of himself. I have always 
believed it was then that the Creator 
was speaking with my sons, and that 
it was good for their souls to be left 
alone with him, while I, their mother, 
stood trembling and praying and 
waiting, knowing well that when the 
man was evolved from the boy, when 
the process of the birth was over, 
that I should have my sons again, 
and that there would bea deeper 
sympathy than ever between us.” 


Three years ago this conversation 
was related to Bishop Brooks, and 
those who knew him can easily 
imagine the dep and tender glow in 
his eyes when he said, “My mother 
was &@ g00d woman and a wise wom- 
an,” and then related, ic a reminiscent 
tone, some of his early impressions, 
“the sweetest of my life,” of the 
family pew in “good old St. Paul's.” 


To those who know how to govern 
other people’s children better than 
the parents themselves do, we recom- 
mend the following, which is true to 
the life. Grace had very curly hair, 
and it was a great trial to have it 
combed. One day during this pro- 
cess she was crying and making a 
greater disturbance than usual, when 
the mother said: “What will the 
neighbors say, when they hear you 
making such anoise?” Pausing amid 
her weepings, she said in broken 
tones: “They'll say, ‘Why don’t that 


may, there are but two courses for 


| woman spank that child?’” 


* WHERE’S MOTHER?” 


When the tired father returns at 
night from the office or shop, when 
the children come home from school, 
the first question is always—unless 
she stands in the very hall before 
their eyes—‘“Where’s mother?” Itis 
often said that the mother is the 
home. This question is one of the 
many proofs of the truth of this 
proverb. Unless the mother is in 
the house, the vital principle of the 
home seems to be lacking. She 
comes, and comfort, love and joy 
seem to enter with her. She goes, 
and there is a sort of breathless and 
uneasy waiting time until she comes 
back again. 

_ To the true mother, the knowledge 
that she is thus indispensable to the 
loved ones should be one of the 
choicest possessions. It is only by 
cherishing the spirit which prompts 
the question, “Where’s mother ?” that 
she can properly instill into the 
hearts of her children that “ passion 
for home” which one of our great 
writers has called the “first character- 
istic of manly natures.” And yet, not 
infrequently, a tired mother will ex- 
claim impatiently, “I wish that I could 
stir without having an _ outcry, 
‘Where’s mother?” To one whosets 
true value upon life and its duties and 
pleasures, such words come with an 
awful shock. Pearls seem to have 
been cast wastefully before the feet 
of such a woman. : 

But even if a mother hold most 
dear this precious tribute of love, 
how many are there who take pains 
to be at home when the children 
come? Or, if she must be absent, 
to Jeave word for them, or to tell 
them before they go in the morning, 
or at noon, that she expects to be 
gone when they return, with the 
reason3 and regrets? It is only by 
mutual thoughtfulness in these so- 
called trifles that the harmony of the 
home life can be preserved, and woe 
to her who does not appreciate them 
at their true value. It is impossible 
that the busy mother of a family, 
with shopping to do,calls to make, and 
meetings of various kinds to attend, 
should always be in when the children 
come home from school. It would 
show an undue regard for sentiment 
if she were toshut herself away from 
the outside life which every woman 
needs so much, and which she needs 


family. But by following this rule, 
to tell the children in the morning, 
whenever she can, just where she is 
to be, and how soon she will be at 
home, she may keep alive and 
still foster, though she is absent, the 
sacred flame which she so prizes. 


ANCIENT ROAD-BUILDERS. 


Humboldt, in his “ Aspects of Na- 
ture,” says of the ancient Peruvian 
mountain road: “ But what, above all 
things, relieves the severe aspect of 
the deserts of the Cordilleras are the 
remains, as marvelous as unexpected, 
of a gigantic road, the work of the In- 
cas.” The Incas, at some early period, 
built an excellent road about twenty 
feet wide, extending a distance of 
from 1,500 to 2,000 miles. Portions 
of it still exist in a good state of pres- 
ervation near a place called Loja, and 
this colossal work was done at an ele- 
vation of 12,440 feet. 

We quote the following statement 
of Prescott regarding these roads: 
“Galleries were cut for leagues 
through living rock, rivers were 
crossed by means of bridges that 
swung suspended in the air, preci- 
pices were scaled by stairways, hewn 
out of the native bed, ravines of 
hideous depth were filled with solid 
masonry— in short, all the difficulties 
that beset a wild and mountainous 
region, and which might appall the 
most courageous engineer of modern 
times, were encountered and success- 
fully overcome. The length of the 
road, of which scattered fragments 
only remain, is variously estimated at 
from 1,500 to 2,000 miles. Its breadth 
scarcely exceeded twenty feet. 

“Tt was built of heavy flags of free- 
stone, and in some parts, at least, cov- 
ered with bituminous cement, which 
time has made harder than the stone 
itself. In some places where the ra- 
vines have been filled up with ma- 
sonry, the mountain torrents, wear- 
ing on it for ages, have gradually 
eaten away through the base, and 
left the superincumbent mass—such 
is the cohesion of the materials—still 
spanning the valley like an arch.” 


An efficacious remedy for obstinate 
cases of insomnia is to lie flat upon 
the back, and inhale and exhale deep, 
long breaths. Take thirty or forty of 
them, then turn on one side—prefer- 
ably the right—and sleep will come 
before you know it, unless you have 
the pernicious habit of taking your 
work to bed with you. The facility 
with which we can rest and recuper- 
ate from great fatigue, either mental 


or physical, depends greatly upon 


our power of dismissing thought and 
encouraging a state of vacuity. It is 
& question of habit, but one which is 
in every one’s power to acquire; and 
of so great value that it is worth 
more than a slight effort to win.— 
Demorest’s Magazine. 


Prince Albert of England had a 
part of his palace turned into several 
workshops, where he made it a grave 
obligation to spend his leisure hours 
with his children in work, enjoying 


the use of tools. It was in the inter- 


especially for the benefit of her. 


est of home life that the so-called 
Sloyd system was originated by Clau- 
son von Kaas, a distinguished officer 
in the Swedish army. The absence 
of market-places to buy objects for 
home comfort led him to instruct ad- 
ults and children in making house- 
hold goods, from the simplest wooden 
spoon, plate, bucket, bracket, to rich- 
ly decorated pieces in wood carving. 

This was the nucleus of the present 
labor movement affecting the whole 
educational world to-day. If we 
want to close our bar-rooms and oth- 
er low places, we must offer some 
other still higher amusements. 
Teach our children that work is but 


‘play, and play is but work. Let us 


have classes for juvenile art indus- 
tries.— Emma Marwedel. 


Mark Twain has a good word for 
the result of Christian missions in 
Hawaii. Contrasting the present 
with the past, he says: “The mis- 
sionaries have clothed them (the Ha- 
waiians), educated them, broken up 
the tyrannous authority of their 
chiefs, and given them freedom and 
the right to enjoy whatever their 
hands and brains produce, with equal 
laws for all, and punishment for all 
alike who transgressthem. The con- 
trast is so strong—the benefit con- 
ferred upon this people by the mis- 
sionaries is so prominent, so palpable, 
and so unquestionable—that the 
frankest compliment that I can pay 
them, and the best, is simply to point 
to the condition of the Sandwich Is- 
landers of Captain Cook’s time and 
their condition to-day. Their work 
speaks for itelf.”— Northwestern. 


You can tell what kind of a man a 
boy will make if you know what man 
is now his hero. 


Household, 


Fia Puppine.—One pound of figs 
shred into fine bits, one-half pound 
of suet soaked over night in cold 
water and picked into bits, with all 
the stringy part removed, six ounces 
of breadcrumbs, three eggs, one-half 
a nutmeg, the grated rind and juice 
of one lemon, a wine glass of fruit 
syrup, one-half teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in a small cup of milk. 
Beat the eggs well, add the various 
ingredients, and enough more milk 
to bring it to the usual consistency 
of puddings. Boil three hours in a 
mold. Serve witha sauce made thus: 
Boil two cupfuls of sugar with a lit- 
tle water till it begins to thicken, 
remove from the fire, stir in butter 
the size of a hickory nut, the juice of 
alemon or its equivalent in fruit 
syrup, and flavor with lemon, vanilla, 
or pistachio. 


Miranatse Rice.—Chop half an 
onion fine; putin a stewpan a piece 
of butter the size of a walnut, and in 
this cook a teaspoonful of the onion 
till it is a pale yellow, then add a 
small cupful of washed rice and stir 
till it is a light brown; then add a 
pint of good stock and seasoning to 
taste, and boil slowly, covering the 
dish, till the rice is tender and the 
liquor absorbed. This will take about 
half an hour. Then add a table- 
spoonful of grated cheese, sprinkle a 
little over the top; let the dish re- 
main on the stove a few minutes, 
then serve with brown gravy as a 
vegetable. 


Warter-Cress aNnD Watnout Satap.— 
Crack thirty walnuts and remove 
their meat as nearly as possible in 
unbroken halves. Squeeze over them 
the juice of one large or two small 
lemons, and leave them for several 
hours, or for a day if convenient. 
Just before dinner pick over in a 
cool place a full pint of water-cress, 
wash carefully and drain it on a nap- 
kin. At the last moment drench the 
cress with a French dressing, spread 
the nuts over it, give them also a 
generous sprinkling of the dressing, 
and serve. 


Orange Ponco.—Cut a slice from 
stem end of six pretty oranges. 
Scoop out the pulp carefully, throw 
the shells into cold water. Put half 
a pound of sugar and half a pint of 
water on to boil; add a few chippings 
from the ends you have cut off. Boil 
five minutes, skim, strain and cool. 
When cool, put in ‘twelve white 
grapes, cut into halves, a few pieces 
of banana, the pulp of the oranges, 
being. careful not to have particle 
of the white skin. 


A Lerruce Bep.— Many people fail 
to have crisp, tender Jettuce in the 
hot, dry weather of midsummer, but 
it may be raised under proper con- 
ditions then as any time. Sow seed 
in any shaded location, provide a 
deep, rich soil, and cultivate often, 
giving plenty of water at evening. 
it should grow quickly and 
luxuriantly, and is quite as nice in 
August as in the spring. The same 
is true of many other spring vege- 
tables.— Mildred Thorne. 


Sweer-Arrre four 
pounds of sweet apples; peel and 
quarter. Make syrup of three pounds 


with cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg; 
drop the apples in and cook until 
tender; put in a jar, pour the boiling 
syrup over, and seal. Pears and 
quinces can be made into sweet 


of sugar and a pint of vinegar; flavor | 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


528 ELEVENTH STREET. 


Boarding and day schools for young 
ladies and little girls. Organized 
November 8, 1858; re-opened Jan- 
uary 6, 1890. Its departments are 


kindergarten, primary, preparatory 
and academic. Pupils prepared for 
universities and colleges. 
Mrs. M. K. Braxz, Principal. 
Term opened Tuesday, January 2, 
1894. 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 
San Rafael, Marin Co. - 


An “Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. Pro essor 
W. W. Anderson, late Principal of Hopkins 
Academy, is connected with the school. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 


term begins August 15th. 
ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 


IELD SEMINARY 
1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOB GIBLS, 
THIS SCHOOL 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. | Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, : 

Particular attention given to health, genera 
culture and social training. 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 


| ample and attractive. 


For circulars address 
Mas. W. B. HYDE. Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 
PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


Cae ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
omas and Confers Degrees. Rare ities 
Offe in Musie. One Hours Ride from San Francisco. 
Board and Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, $175. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS. C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P. O., Alameda ‘o., Cal. 


Term began Jan. 10, 1894. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob. 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to 


t 
he Ea of charge and we make NO GE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


SNOW ACO 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D G 


Our customers say: “ Everything 
just as represented, and goods are A 
No. 1. Shipping is promptly attend- 
ed to; everything as ordered, and no 
mistakes made.” 


We Carry the Largest Stock of General 
Merchandise on the Pacific Coast. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


414-418 FRONT 8T , S. F. 


Shipping our specialty. Send for our PRICE 
LIST. Country produce taken. 


Searby s Pharmacy 
400 Sutter St. Cor. Stockton 


Is again owned and managed by 


W. M. SEARBY 


Alone. The very best Drugs and Pharmaceu- 
ticals are dispensed at as moderate charges 
as are consistent with the quality of the goods, 
and the care taken in their preparation. 


ABELL & PRIEST, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 


131 POST STREET 


Have the most complete studio in the State. 
Their work is unsurpassed in quality. The 
b st Artists are connected with the Gallery. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS In 


Cheese, Begs. Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 amd 30 Cemter Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. San Francisco 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
48 FOURTH ST. 
427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


BRANCH : 


pickles by this receipt. 


TELEPHONY 5219. 


San Francisco 


i222 Pine St., 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H WILLEY, 


Aided by a co of twelve teachers. Num 
} bers limited; home care; instruction the 


choicest; music a specialty. Term be 
January 3,194. Send 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOoPKINs’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sa: Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of scienve. 

Lt ts the only school on the Coast whose 
are admitted without examination to the Univer 
sity of California in all the subjects of all the 
courses. 

The school is, in addition, accredited ‘n ad- 
vanced chemistry. It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on w.ich certificates 
are ever accepted, ani also at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 


many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. 

Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 


-vited; catalogue on application; references re- 


quired. 
W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. The 25th year began Sept. 
6th. Classical, English and special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Five Professors. Enlarged library. The one 
training-school for the Congregational churches 
of the Pacific States. Apply to the President 
or the Secretary of the Faculty. 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 
Seventeenth year; 18 professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, A.M., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, etc 


3 
Day and Evening Sessions. 
President 


T. A. BOBINSON, 


INCORPORATED A, D. 1819. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Assets 


$10,915,829 63 


Lesses paid in 70 years, $70,233,000 


GEO. C, BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 
THOMAS E, POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELL - City Surveyer. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; A. Tubbs. 


| Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secre 


Herman 
Nos. Gil and 613 Front Streat, 
San 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


715-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines, 


poreeluin taba.” Water pamped from ibe ay 


of high tide, and 


2 cents. 
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THe PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wepnespay, May 9, 1894, 


HIS page of THE PactFic has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
Cask, Rev. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 
BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 


California. 


‘ip OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 
resolution tothe effect that ‘‘onme copy should be 


in every Congregational family.”’ 


CHURCH NOTES. 


On Sunday, April 22d, Rev. Dr. 
McLean in Oakland and Rev. George 
Morris in Los Angeles both preached 
on the same text, “Speak unto the 
children of Israel that they go for- 
ward.” 

“Preaching on the Holy Spirit”: 
On this subject the pastor of one of 
our churches in Los Angeles says 
that in seven months past he preached 
specifically on the Holy Spirit four 
times, besides frequent references 
thereto in his sermons generally, and 
be believes most preachers thus re- 
fer. He expects to refer to the Holy 
Spirit, and preach on some aspect 
of the subject, just as frequently in 
the future as in the past. 

A very interesting temperance con- 
cert was given on a recent Sunday 
by the young folks at the West End 
church, Los Angeles. Quite a num- 
ber of persons signed the pledge. 

The Christian Endeavorers of the 
West End church, Los Angeles, re- 


cently appointed a business meeting 


at the pastor’s residence; and, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary business, made 
it the occasion of a surprise and do- 
nation party to himself and family. 

The church at Santa Barbara has 
just observed its twenty-seventh an- 
niversary with a roll-call and supper; 
the attendance was unusually large. 
The pastor, Rev. F. F. Pearse, has 
been called for the coming year, and 
receives the hearty support of his 
people. All departments of church 
work are in a flourishing condition. 
The Chinese mission school observed 
their twentieth anniversary May Ist 
with interesting exercises, and Dr. 
Pond gave an address. Whole num- 
ber of scholars enrolled for the year 
was seventy-two. 

At Alpine ten persons have been 
accepted for membership besides the 
twenty-three received at its organiza- 
tion. At Alpine Heights, one of the 
school districts from which this 
church is gathered, eight conversions 
are reported for the last quarter. 
Greater interest is shown in spiritual 


things at all the six stations in| 


Brother Rogers’ circuit. On his last 
visit at one of the stations he was en- 
tertained by a Catholic family, and 
another family of Catholics, who had 
hitherto opposed his work, came to 
his meeting. Brother Rogers says: 
‘When we took up this work a year 
ago the prospect looked very dark— 
so many factions and isms to work 
against, but we have hoped and 
prayed and trusted, and feel to 
praise God that we have accom- 
plished something. We wish it 
might have been more.” 

Brother Rogers ministers to a pop- 
ulation of about 500 scattered over a 
very extensive region. To reach 
these he has appointments at regular 
intervals in six different schoolhouses. 
In this parish of magnificent dis- 
tances he has made 104 pastoral 
calls during the past quarter. 

The Third church, Los Angeles, 
has a very encouraging outlook. 
The evening congregations fill the 
house, and are made up mostly of 
young people. The church are unit- 
ed and active. The Sunday-school 
crowds the church. New members 
are ek at every communion. 
Several cohversions are reported of 
late in connection with the ordinary 
ministration of the Word. Probably 
no other Congregational church in 
Southern California has so numerous 
a constituency as this in a field with- 
out denominational competition. 

Park church, Los Angeles, received 
five adult members at last com- 
munion, and reports others as se- 
riously considering the important step 
of church membership. This church, 
though depleted by many removals, 
has made steady, commendable prog- 
ress under the wise and faithful 
leadership of Pastor Hendry. 

Bethlehem church, though greatly 
saddened at the departure of its first 
pastor, to whom it owes, under God, 
its establishment as a church, yet 
holds on earnestly and faithfully 
under its new pastor, Rev. J. J. 
Findlay, who has special adaptations 
to the work in that field, and is ac- 
cepted as sent them of the Lord at 
the very hour of their need. 


BUENA PARK. 


Our pastor, Rev. F. A. Field, has 
been called to El Monte to the bed- 
side of his father, who is very ill, re- 
turning only to preach for us on 
Sunday. Our congregations are 
growing, new faces are seen nearly 
every Sunday. There is an increas- 
ing interest in Sunday-school work. 
We will celebrate June 10th as Chil- 
dren’s Day. The Y. P. S. C. E. is 


prominent workers who have left us 
for other fields. Just now we are 
missing Mr. George Caldwell, who 
has gone to Long Beach; he has had 
his spiritual birth and growth in 
this society, being chosen from it to 
occupy the position of deacon in the 
church; others are temporarily away. 
The Junior Christian Endeavor is 
very bright; not too precocious. One 
feature quite prominent is the taking 
part by all the members, both active 
and associate. The members are 


mostly very young. Our W. H. M. 
S. meets monthly. The interest is 
reviving. New members are being 
added each month. | 


PARK CHURCH, LOS ANGELES. 


We had the joy last. communion 
Sabbath of admitting five adult mem- 
bers; two by confession and three by 
letter; work progresses slowly, but 
we think surely. There seems an 
earnest spirit of desire to do “His 
will” in the hearts of many. 

Our “missionary rally” on March 
23d was a success; &@ program was 
prepared, “ musical and literary”; an 
orchestra discoursed “sweet music”; 
our good friend and brother, Rev. 
Dr. Hutchins, gave an interesting ad- 
dress, showing on a map the needy 
fields of Southern California. 

We opened our mission banks, 
boxes, barrels, and found, on calcu- 
lating the amount, that Deacon Ven- 
ing had $75 in his hands for home 
missions. We thanked God in our 
hearts for his enabling us to do this 
much. The “hard times” made some 
of us speak of $50 this year; but “He 
was better to us than our fears.” 
Refreshments were served—coffee and 
cake—and all went home feeling we 
had had a good missionary meeting; 
one we enjoyed. We hope to make 
it an annual feast. We hope every 
Junior Christian Endeavor Society 
has as good and consecrated a leader 
as we in our brother, Harold Dalton. 
His whole heart is given to his work 
among the boys and girls, and it is 
not wonderful they love him and fol- 
low him. Lately they all went on a 
wagon ride—lumber wagons with 
boards tied on securely as seats over 
the high box—fifty-three in all. A 
happier, merrier party we have sel- 
dom seen, as they drove away cheer- 
ing and waving their Christian En- 
deavor banner. May they all meet 
the Master in saving power, eer the 
“evil one” sows tears in their young 
hearts, is our prayer. 

Please send a recipe which never 
fails to interest the uninterested in 
midweek prayer-meeting. Oh, for 
holy fire to burn out from the hearts 


of church members and attendants | 


the love of the world, that we might 
love His work, and find our highest 
pleasure, not in the world’s approba- 
tion, but in his approving smile! 
Love not the world. Love not the 
world; how can we but love the world 
unless a higher love has come to ex- 
pel the lower? May we know this 
love as an expulsive power. A lady 
said to one of my friends lately: “I 
do not follow the things of the world, 
as my friends do, because 1 am a 
member of the church; but then I 
love them all the same; Jam at home 
there and enjoy myself.” And there 
are many thus. What is the remedy ? 
A new affection, anew view of Christ, 
a coming to him with a specific re- 
quest for deliverance from the “world- 
ly bondage,” worse than the Egyptian 
bondage of the Hebrews? We re- 
member God delivered them alone; 
they had little or nothing to do with 
it; and so he does yet when we cry 
unto him. The love of the world 
may all be taken from the heart, and 
with David we can exclaim, “I would 
rather be a door-keeper in the house 
of my God than to dwell in the tents 
of wickedness.” Blessed deliverance 
that enables us to love the things 
God loves, to enjoy fellowship with 
our Saviour “outside the camp”! 
Lord, fill us with thy love! 
T. Henpry. 


SAN BERNARDINO DISTRICT ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


South Riverside is not the tail of 
the Riverside kite, though to a man 
up in a balloon the extension of the 
famous Magnolia avenue might have 
the appearance of a kite-tail attached 
to Riverside, with South Riverside 
knotting the other end. But, in fact, 
South Riverside is a little kite all to 
itself, and a very ambitious little kite 
it is. Its friends are sanguine that it 
is destined to fly high, and its flight 
towards the heights of prosperity and 
popularity is already well begun. 
“We have shipped our first oranges 
this year, thirteen carloads of them,” 
said an enthusiastic South Riversider 
to the writer a few days ago. 

Of course, this ambitious “young 
Riverside” has churches; five of them 
the last time we counted, and the 


Congregational church is as strong: 


as any of them, with possibly one ex- 
ception. 

Here was held the annual meeting 
of the San Bernardino District Asso- 
ciation, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May lst and 2d. A much larger 
number of churches than usual were 


not represented this year, owing to 


magnificent distances and flattened 
pocket- books—(be careful not to leave 
out the “1,” Mr. Printer, and cause 
the types to make that word “fatten- 
ed instead of “flattened”)—and possi- 
bly the prospect of harder “hard 
times” during the coming year; but 
geome of us managed to get there, and 
we had a good meeting. Rev. H. M. 
Voorhees of Escondido was made 
Moderator, and Mr. S. H. Barrett of 


Highlands Scribe. The papers were- 


all of high grade. Rev. J. H. Will- 
iams of Redlands made an earnest 


plea for “Applied Christianity”; Rev. 
M. 8. Phillips of Highlands spoke on 
“Our Christian Endeavor Work—Its 
Significance”; Rev. S. G. Emerson on 
“The Y. P. S. C. E, the Pastor's Aid 
Society.” Rev. J. R. Knodell of San 
Bernardino answered the question, 
“Revivals or Occasional Conversions? 
Which or Both?” by advocating both 
with a strong commendation ot the 
revival. 

Tuesday evening was given to 
“Sunday-school Work.” The meeting 
‘was conducted by Mr. S. H. Barrett, 
the efficient Superintendent of the 
Highlands Sunday-school. The fol- 
lowing program was carried out: 
“How to Organize,” Rev. H. P. Case; 
“How to Conduct a Sunday-school,” 
Miss Sarah M. Mead; “How to Secure 
Preparation of the Lesson by the 
Scholars,’ Miss Atwater; “How to 
Receive Results,” S. H. Barrett; “Help 
from God's Word,” Professor D. H. 
Colcord. 

The interests of Pomona College 
were presented by Professor Colcord, 
Rev. T. C. Hunt, Professor McFerron, 
Rev. A. E. Tracy. The Association 
sermon was on “Witnessing for the 
Truth,” and was preached by Rev. 
Geo. Robertson of Mentone. 

The home missionary service on 
Wednesday evening was conducted 
by Rev. T. C. Hunt. Addresses were 
made by Rev. E. R. Brainerd and Rev. 
A. E. Tracy. 

_ Excellent meetings were held by 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety and the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union. The place of next 
meeting was not decided upon. The 
Association is without an invitation 
for next year. Send all invitations to 
the Registrar, and they will be prop- 
erly considered. W. N. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Superintendent Case visited the 
school at Chula Vista April 29th. He 
found the school doing well under 
the efficient care of Superintendent 


Chas. A. Whittemore, assisted by able 
and consecrated teachers. A change 
from 12m. to10 a. m. will soon be 
made, and will, doubtless, increase at- 
tendance. The school will observe 
Children’s Day. Rev. Mr. Earle, late 
of Colorado, has served this young 
and growing church with such ac- 
ceptance that he has just received 
call to become their pastor. He was 
detained from his pulpit April 29th 
by la grippe, and Superintendent Case 
enjoyed the privilege of speaking to 
his people. A large and appreciative 
audience greeted the speaker. A 
meeting was called to take steps 
toward erecting a church building, a 
choice lot having just been secured. 
The people of the whole colony have 
become interested, and it is confident- 
ly expected that it will not be difficult 
to erect a convenient house of wor- 
ship. All departments of church 
work are prospering. The growth of 
the C. E. Society in six months, from 
12 to 45, is phenomenal. A Junior 
Christian Endeavor of eighteen is 
also at work, under the enthusiastic 
lead of Miss Gulick. 

Sunday night, April 29th, Superin- 
tendent Case filied the pulpit of our 
church at National City. The work, 
under pastor Weage, is moving on 
steadily. A special series of Sunday 
eveniny sermons on the “Comparative 
Religions” is drawing good audiences. 
The Sunday-school is increasing its 
membership of children, which, by 
removals and changes, had been for 
some months quite low. The school 
will observe Children’s Day in May. 

Sunday, April 29th, Rev. H. M. 
Voorhees of Escondido organized a 
hopeful school at San Marcos, where 
he will maintain a regular preaching 
station. The C.S. S. & P.S fur- 
nishes the supplies free for one quar- 
ter. 

Moosa Sunday-school, under the 
pastoral care of Rev. A. B. Case, late 
of Parrall, Mexico, will celebrate 
Children’s Day, using our exercises. 

Anniversary services of the Con- 
gregational Chinese Mission of Los 
Angeles were held in the First Con- 
gregational church Sunday evening, 
April 29th. A very interesting pro- 
gram, mostly executed by the Chinese 
themselves, was listened to by a good- 
sized audience. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
General Superintendent of the work, 
gave a stirring address. The “Chris- 
tian Endeavor” part of the program 
was especially notable. 

The evening session, May Ist, of 
the San Bernardino Congregational 
Association meeting, at South River- 
side, was given to Sunday-school 
work topics. It was a practical and 
valuable service. Superintendent 
Case spoke on “The Best Organiza- 
tion of the Sunday-school.” Miss S. 
M. Mead, of San Jacinto, read a con- 
cise and instructive paper on “The 
Conducting of the Sunday-school.” 
Miss Atwood of Riverside read a val- 
uable paper on “Securing the Study 
of the Lesson by the Pupils.” S. H. 
Barrett of Highlands spoke prasti- 
cally on “Results and Motives,” and 
Prof. Colcord of Pomona College 
stirred the audience as he spoke of 
“The Source of Strength—the Bible.” 

Superintendent Case made a brief 
report to the Association of the year’s 
work recently closed, February 28th. 


In the national work the C. S. &. 
and P. S. reports: Total receipts for 
tie year, $59,232.60; total fuacs 
available for the year, $68,878 17; su- 
perintendents and missionaries at 
work part or all the year, 48; new 
schools, 545; reorganized, 125; Cali- 
fornia leads with, 82. Over 400,000 
miles traveled in the aggregate by 
all these missionaries. Nearly sixty 
churches of our order have grown 
during the year from schools planted 
by the C. S. S.and P.S. Owing to 
the hard times everywhere prevail- 
ing, the receipts were less than the 
previous year by $2,147.34. 

In his own district, Superintendent 
Case reported as follows: Schools 
organized, 21; membership of the 
same, 451; schools visited, 62; insti- 
tutes and conventions, 8; sermons 
and addresses, 140; supplies given to 
schools, 56; value of same, $300; 
1893 Children’s Day receipts, $515.04; 
coming from schools, $60; total miles 
traveled, 7,881; expenses in the work, 
$378.82. He estimates that in over 
eight Southern counties there are 
still over 15,000 children in no Sun- 
day-schools in about 200 school dis- 
tricts.. 


SAN DIEGO. 


THE CHINESE MISSION CONFERENCE. 


All the land has heard about one 
meeting at San Diego this week. 
The “ Fiesta” has been well “ written 
up.” Another meeting of larger sig- 
nificance attracted the attention of 
only a select local company. Hach 
occasion was notable in itself and in 
its contrast to the other. One was 
an exhibition of the remnant and re- 
vival of heathenism and barbarism 
among us; the other was an exhibi- 
tion of what is being done to trans- 
form heathenism on our shores. The 
one exalted bull-fighting and “bronco- 
busting” and Indian war dances, 
familiarizing the people with sights 
and sounds that can only demoralize 
and brutalize; the other has exalted 
character, and has shown the power 
of the gospel to conqner superstition 
and sin, and to make intelligent, pure- 
minded citizens of a degraded peo- 
ple. 

The “Fiesta” met rebuke and cen- 
sure on the part of the pulpit and the 
refined Christian element of the com- 
munity. Ministers and leading lay- 
men formulated and published their 
condemnation of the barbarisms ad- 
vertized. The Chinese Mission anni- 
versary attracted an overflowing au- 
dience of this same refined Christian 
element, who testified to their appre- 
ciation of the work of the mission by 
eager attention to the program and 
a generous response to the call for 
money to carry forward the work. 
The Fiesta has left behind it a lower- 
ed moral tone in the community, a 
taste for the brutal and the cruel, 
and a sense of disgrace on the high- 
minded citizens. The mission anni- 
versary has left a new conviction of 
the worth of effort for the lowly and 
degraded, and of the power of the 
gospel to lift them up; a new sense 
of the great opportunity God has 
given Christian people in California 


to evangelize China by sending back ° 


as Christians some of the heathen he 
has sent to our doors. 

If the money and enthusiasm spent 
in fiestas and follies could be turned 
into the channels of evangelism, could 
be utilized for the enlightenment of 
ignorance and the saving of sinners, 
how our problems at home and 
abroad would be simplified ! 

The ninth anniversary of the Con- 
gregational Mission School of San 
Diego, occurring last Sunday evening, 
was by many considered the best 
the school has held. Certainly, the 
exhibition these mission pupils made 
of intelligent knowledge of the gos- 
pel, and earnest purpose to live it 
and carry it abroad, spoke eloquently 
of the faithful teaching they are re- 
ceiving, and was an astonishment to 
many not familiar with the work of 
the school. Dr. W. ©. Pond was 
present, and conducted the services 
to the edification of all and the great 
joy of the pupils, who have for him a 
peculiar affection and reverence. 

Those who know the Chinaman 
only as a laundryman, gardener or 
house-servant, and think of him only 
as a heathen, would have found anew 
revelation in this meeting. Men who 
a few months ago were heathen in 
every respect, given over to the vices 
and superstitions of heathenism, 
knowing no word of English and no 
truth of the gospel, testified, in lan- 
guage readily understood by all, of 
the wonderful work of God in their 
hearts and for their lives. Théy re- 
cited beautiful passages of Scripture, 
which they had chosen to express 
their gratitude, and they sang in 
sweet harmony the songs which have 
voiced the love and longing of so 
many hearts in Christian lands. One 
solo, with refrain by the school, was 
peculiarly touching, both because of 
the sentiment and the real beauty of 
the singing; “We Have Heard the 
Joyful Sound”—sang the clear tenor 
voice of a young Chinaman, who felt 
all he was saying; “Jesus saves, Jesus 
saves,” came back the refrain from 
the Chinaman before him, who knew 
in blessed experience, gained in the 
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school, the meaning and power of 
that salvation. 

One thing was very noticeable in 
the testimony of these Chinese breth- 
ren—their great desire to have their 
countrymen, here and across the sea, 
hear the good news. “Pray for us 
and for the people of China,” they 
pleaded. One man said, “I shall go 
back soon to my family in China, and 
I hope and pray it may yet be a 
Christian family.” 

Is not this the key to the situation 
in Christian work for the heathen at 
our doors? Have not these stran- 
gers been sent among us, into the 
midst of Chistian light and influence, 
that we might prepare many of them 
to go back to their people to carry 
the light and life of Christ? If we 
could see the “Chinese problem” 
from God's point of view we should 
see it as bringing not menace and 
fear, but one of the most glorious 
opportunities of the ages. Here on 
American soil, without danger or un- 
due sacrifice, we may win China for 
Christ. Christian effort for the Chi- 
nese among us ought to be multi- 
plied a hundred-fold. An offering 
of something more than a hundred 
dollars was made for the work at this 
anniversary meeting. 
S. A. Norton. 


“STRUCK SUNTHIN. ” 


BY E. D. WEAGE. 


A boy had nailed his father's carpet- 
sack, one Christmas eve, to the 
chimney-side. In the process he 
managed to tumble into it, and fell 
asleep. During his dream he had 
just taken the place of Santa Claus, 
and begun to drive the reindeers, 
when the nail holding the paternal 
carpet-sack gave way. He came to 
the floor with the confused exclama- 
tion, “Jimmeny, reckon we've struck 
sunthin !” That does not come far 
from expressing the feelings of some 
of us at the recent developments 
under the lead of Professor Herron 
and President Gates. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that 
something has struck us. At an 
rate, we are somewhat dazed. We 
had heard of Christian socialism, and 
had a faint idea as to its meaning. 
But this is a whirlwind. Grinnell 
already has some cyclone notoriety. 
It bids fair to keep up its reputation. 
It is far easier to be acritic in a little 
way than to be a prophet. But, after 
all, what a pity it is that men cannot 
be trenchant and fair, impetuous and 
logical, prophetic and realistic, all at 
once. Why must an iconoclast smash 
pillars as well as images? 

Here are two sentences from the 
opening number of the Kingdom, 
as the Northwestern Congregationalist 
is now called: “ When a prominent 
Christian minister and college pro- 
fessor can deny ‘that anything is 
proved against the Church by the 
habits of drunkards not in the Church, 
or by politicians choice of their 
allies, or by the attitude of certain 
labor assemblies,’ it is time to ask, 
‘Has the Church then repudiated its 
mission of regenerating the wurld ?’ 
If the Church is not responsible for 
the condition of the world, in which 
it has been for nearly two thousand 
years charged with the redemption 
of the world, then who or what is re- 
sponsible?” Now, what is the spe- 
cial force and acumen of such sen- 
tences? Suppose we put them back 
two thousand years, change the 
phraseology slightly, and then see 
how they look. If one were to deny 
“that anything is proved against 
Christ by the habits of publicans who 
were not his disciples, or by the 
Herodeons’ choice of allies, or by the 
attitude of certain Pharisees, it is 
time to ask, ‘ Has Christ repudiated 
his mission of regenerating the 
world ?’” Again: “If God is not re- 
sponsible for the condition of the 
world, in which he has been for four 
thousand years charged with the re- 
demption of the worl:, then who or 
what is responsible ?” 

Now, for two thous.nd years, the 
Church may have entirely missed the 
central truths of Christ's teaching; it 
may have entirely mistaken the ob- 
ject of its creation and the right 
method of work, instead of climbing 
with much toil and sacrifice the up- 
grade toward the realization of the 
truths of Christ; it may, with revers- 
ed engine, brakes off, be rushing 
down-grade to the complete kingdom 
of Beelzebub. But, we submit that 
the kind of logic and perspicacity 
shown in these two sentences scarce- 
ly reveals the quick eye and steady 
hand that is needed to right things. 
They do not stand alone. All hail to 


| righteousness! But, brethren, let us, 


the enthusiasm, and consecration, 
and energy that even at great risk to 
itself dares proclaim its message of 


with all other good things, be fair, 
and not make common reason go 
through too many athletic perform- 
ances. In our attempt to be single- 
eyed, let us not be cross-eyed. 
Nationat Orry. 


IN ANSWER TO YOUR CORRESPOND- 
ENT. 


Dear Eprror: A. Wellman contra- 
dicts his name most surely, for his 
letter sounds like a cross dyspeptic. 
No one could possibly answer his 
conundrum but himself If he paid 
his twenty-five cents, he probably ate 
the supper. The man who is contin- 
ually making laws for his stomach to 
abide by and living under medical 
authority, had better send his money 
and stay away, for the “kind-hearted 
ladies” will continue to have fresh 
bread and cake on their tables. At 
our church suppers, which are like the 
average, I imagine (they are very 
nice anyway) we always have God's 
blessing asked and we believe we re- 
ceive what we ask for; therefore the 
food cannot hurt us, but redound to 
our good. And most of the people 
follow Paul's injunction to “eat what 
is set before them, asking no ques- 
tions for conscience’ sake.” ‘“Wheth- 
er therefore ye eat, or drink, or what- 
soever ye do,doall to the glory of God.” 
Trustingly yours, “Marra.” 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The College has just received from 
Rev. F. J. Culver a beautiful set of 
maps of the foreign missionary fields. 
The maps are made of cloth, and are 
of large size. This present was made 
with the condition that any of the 
churches or missionary societies could 
have the privilege of the use of these 
maps by paying expenses of sending 
and returning the same. The col- 
lection comprises maps of Asia, Chi- 
na, Africa, India, Japan, European 
Turkey, and Micronesia. 

The pleasant face and kindly greet- 
ing of our Chinese laundryman, Mare 
Yam, are once more with us. He 
spent nearly a year in China, but has 


y | resumed his work here. 


A by-law recently adopted by a 
newly-organized Zulu church reads: 
“No member shall be permitted to 
drink the white man’s grog.” What 
® commentary this on the “white 
man”! White men carry the gospel 
of the Lord Jesus to the African Zu- 
lu, but from the same port other 
men carry to them New England 
rum. The best and the worst influ- 
ences go forth from the same coun- 
try; these would save the poor Afri- 
can eternally, and those would ruin 
him eternally. How infinitely su- 
perior to the white man, who would 
foist “ grog” upon them, are the poor, 
honest, ignorant Zulu Christians who 
are not permitied and who do not al- 
low themselves to drink the “ white 
man’s grog”! 


The students and professors of 
Adelbert College of Western Reserve 
University are now raising money 
among themselves for a building for 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the College. Provisional 
plans have already been drawn. It 
is proposed to put about twenty-five 
thousand dollars into the structure. 


Owing to the financial failure of 
Warner, the patent medicine man, 
Prof. Swift has decided to leave the 
Rochester Observatory and bring his 
great telescope to California. It is 
understood that it will be established 
on Mt. Lowe, not far from Pasacena. 


The Indian Rights Association bas 
addrersed to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.,a vigorous protest 
against the proposal to abolish the 
Office of Superintendent of Indian 
schools. 
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MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
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